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THE BALLAD OF ‘SHEMUS O'BRIAN,’ 

There is reason to believe that Le Fanu founded 
this ballad on the following occurrence, which I 
heard from one of the principal actors in it, and 
which Le Fanu must have often heard when visiting 
Longford. The Rev. Frederick Blood, Rector of 
the Union of Kilnaboy and Kilkeedy, co. Clare, 
who was born the same day that George IV. was, 
when about nineteen was sent to a tutor who 
lived just outside the town of Longford to be pre- 
for entrance into Trinity College, Dublin. 

e was six feet two in height, and even at that 
age great strength, particularly in his 
arms and hands. One day, walking through the 
town, he came upon a great crowd who were sur- 
rounding a body of soldiers, and found that pre- 
parations were being made for hanging an un- 
fortunate wretch convicted of sheep stealing (then 
nished with death). Hurrying from the dread- 

1 sight, ho had just reached the bridge over 
which he had to pass when he heard a great shout 
and the sound of a row. Next moment the 
prisoner, taking advantage of a probably pre- 
arranged plan, came in sight from a lane near the 
river, having leapt from the cart, ranning for his 
life. Mr. Blood had just reached the centre of 
the bridge when the wretch came up, casting a 
despairing look at him, for he knew that his life 


lay in Mr. Blood’s hands. Mr. Blood looked 
round. No one was in sight except two fishermen, 
who were stowing their nets in their boat, which 
lay in the river near the bridge. Seizing the 
fugitive by his collar and waistband, Mr. Blood 
dropped him over the bridge into the river. In 
another moment the bridge was crowded with the 
mob and the soldiers ; but no one was to be seen 
except the fishermen with their pile of nets, and 
Mr. Blood, who was known to many of the people, 
and who was quietly walking towards his tutor’s 
house. Some years afterwards a letter, carefully 
worded, but perfectly intelligible, came to Mr. 
Blood from America, containing a draft for 100/. 
This, of course, Mr. Blood returned to the address 
given in it, adding a few words of congratulation 
and advice. 

Le Fanu sat beside me at examinations in 
Trinity College, Dublin. We were placed in 
** divisions,” as they were called, of from twenty- 
four to thirty, to each ef which two examiners 
were appointed, one for classics and one for 
science. He was then about nineteen or twenty, 
and seemed very nervous ; his eyes would fill with 
tears when referred for honours, as he often was, 
so we were inclined to chaff him a little; but the 
first examination he attended after the wonderful 
ride in which he saved his own and his brother’s 
life from a howling mob of savages by a display 
of courage and firmness which would have done 
honour to a veteran general—with which the papers 
were filled and of which he gives an account in 
his ‘ Recollections’—he became our hero, Over 
and over again he had to give us the minutest 
particulars of it, even to what his feelings were 
when a cruel death seemed inevitable, and 
nothing could surpass the quiet modesty with 
which he answered our questions. At the end of 
my second year I took my name off the college 
hooks and went on foreign service for two years. 
When I came back and resumed my college course, 
he had taken his degree, so we did not meet again, 
—— as immediately after taking my degree 

was again on foreign service for ten years. 
There was no further intercourse ; but whenever 
one of his books came in my way it was eagerly 
seized upon and devoured. 

Francis Ropert Davigs. 

Hawthorne, Black Rock. 


CASANOVIANA. 
(Continued from p, 145.) 

In 1757 the celebrated Madame Cornelys was 
earning an honest livelihood by singing at concerts 
in different parts of Holland. She had not as yet 
aspired to become thefastidious “‘Empress of Taste” 
of whom Horace Walpole writes in his letters, and 
was at that time satisfied with a modest honorarium 


of thirty or forty florins, which she personally 
collected on a plate after each performance. The 
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Cornelys was then in her thirty-fifth year. She 
bad a fair complexion and was still handsome, 
although her natural charms bad lost their pristine 
freshness. Casanova writes :— 

** Judge of my astonishment—for I had expected no 
such rencontre—when one night at a concert at Amster- 
dam, I saw Théré:e Imer walk upon the stage! I had 
not set eyes on her since 1753, when she left Venice to 
become the mistress of the Margrave of Bayreuth. Curi- 
ously enough, she sang an air beginning with the words, 
‘ Eccoti giunta alfin, donna infelice.’ She possessed a 
sweet voice, while a certain air of mystery, by which she 
was at that time environed, enhanced ber popularity.” 

Casanova tells us that after the Margrave dis- 
missed her for infidelity she married a dancer 
named Pompeati, who, in a fit of madness, put an 
end to his own life. The Cornelys then went to 
Belgium, where she captivated Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, who appointed her chief directrees over 
all theatres in Lower Austria. For that work she 
seems to have been singularly unfitted, and when 
she eventually gave it up she was abolutely penni- 
less. With a view to meeting her liabilities she 
was compelled to part with all her diamonds and 
valuable lace. The sum thus acquired was but as 
a drop in the ocean, and the Cornelys would in- 
fallibly have been arrested for debt had she not 
fled to Holland. It was to this accidental meeting 
with Casanova that we are indebted for her pre- 
sence in London, an incident in which I claim to 
be personally interested, for, according to bio- 
graphers, my great-grandfather—proh pudor /— 
romped at one of her orgies in the garb of an old 
woman! The closing scenes of that eventful life 
and her dramatic death in the Fleet prison are 
known to readers of Mr. Walford’s ‘ Old and New 
London’; I will merely add that the last scene of 
all forms a natural sequel to a career full of start- 
ling episodes. 

One day in 1758, after Casanova’s return from 
his first visit to Holland, his friend Madame d’Urfé 
expressed a wish to make the acquaintance of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. They accordingly left Paris 
for Montmorency, under the pretext of giving the 
great man some music to copy, an employment 
which was then his principal source of income. 
Casanova says :— 

“We found a man of simple and modest bearing, 


apparently oe sage of strong common sense, but in no 
way remarkable either for his personal appearance or 
for his wit. He did not impress my companion favour- 
ably, being neither amiable nor courteous,” 


It may be added, in parenthesis, that Rousseau 
was at that time writing ‘La Nouvelle Héloise,’ 
and must have been bored, if not absolutely an- 
ame, by that impudent intrusion. Casanova 


“We saw Thérése Le Vasseur, the woman with whom 
he lived, and of whom we had heard so much; but she 
took little or no notice of us. After we had taken leave 
we compared our impressions, and discussed Rousseau’s 
many peculiarities. The following anecdote, relative to 


a similar visit paid to him by the Prince de Conti, made ug 
laugh : ‘ Le prince, homme aimable, se rend seul 4 Mont- 
morency, tout exprés pour passer une agréable journée 
& causer avec le philosophe, qui, 4 cette époque, était 
déja célébre. Il le trouve dans le parc, il l'aborde, et 
lui dit qu'il venait pour avoir le plaisir de diner avec lui 
et pour passer la journée a causer en liberté. 

“* Votre Altesse fera mauvaise chére,’ lui dit Rousseau ; 
‘ mais je vais dire qu'on mette un couvert de plug,’ 

“ Le philosophe part, va donner ses ordres et revient 
trouver le prince, et passe avec lui deux ou trois heures 
4 se promener. Quand I'heure du diner fut venue, i} 
méne le prince dans son salon, ob celui-ci, voyant trois 
couverts, lui dit :— 

“*Qui voulez-vous done faire diner avec nous? Je 

gais que nous dicerions téte a téte.’ 

“* Notre tiers, monseigneur,’ lui dit Rousseau, ‘ est un 
autre moi-méme. C’est un étre qui n'est ni ma femme, 
ni ma maitresse, ni ma servante, ni ma mére, ni ma 
fille ; et qui est tout cela a la fois.’ 

“* Je le crois, mon cher ; mais n'étent venu que pour 
diner avec vous tout seul, je ne dinerai pas avec votre 
autre vous-méme, et je vous laisserai avec votre tout.’ 

** En disant cela le prince le salua et partit. Rousseau 
ne chercha pas A le retenir,” 

In accordance with Casanova’s settled determi- 
pation to make himself useful to the Comptroller- 
Genera!, he continued to pay assiduous court to 
that minister, and eventually came forward with a 
suggestion which may possibly have been a remote 
ancestor to our present system of death duties, 
With perfect confidence in the honour and good 
faith of the Comptroller-General, Casanova pro- 
posed the making of a law by virtue of which every 
inberitance that did not actually descend from 
father to son should pay one year’s income to the 
State. Secondly, that all gifts made by legal 
process during the lifetime of the giver be subject 
to the same tax as in the case of a defunct person. 
M. de Boulogne, who was always trying to “ raise 
the wind,” approved of this scheme, and, havin 
placed the document in his portfolio, mall 
Casanova that he would certainly be rewarded. 
But, as bad luck would have it, a week later M. de 
Boulogne resigned, his successor being M. de Sil- 
houette, with whom Casanova was not acquainted. 
Nevertheless he called upon that gentleman, and 
was told that nothing could be done for the moment, 
but on the promulgation of the law he would be 
duly recompensed. “As a matter of fact,” says 
Casanova, ‘the law in question was promulgated 
two years afterwards; and when I claimed the 
authorship of that scheme I was laughed at for my 
ns.” 

In 1760 Casanova went from Berne to Roche, a 
small village not far from Villeneuve, in the valley 
of the Rhone. The object of his journey was to 
make the acquaintance of the celebrated Albert de 
Haller, the friend and physician of Voltaire. “M. 
Haller,” says Casanova, 

“ was a man six feet high and of commanding presence. 
He was a Colossus, both physically and intellectually. 
He received me politely, and, after reading my letter of 

most affable. *‘ 


introduction, was M. Haller m’ouvrit 
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tous les trésors de ses sciences, répondant a toutes mes 
questions avec précision, et surtout avec une rare 
modestie, qui me parut presque outrée.’” 

Casanova tells us that Haller possessed the rare 
art of seeming himself to be acquiring the know- 
ledge that he propounded to others. He was a 
great physiologist, a doctor, and an anatomist, 
and had made some wonderful discoveries under 
the miscroscope. He was also a great botanist, 
There was but little in the sphere of science—as 
science was in those days understood—that Haller 
had not mastered, and he was in constant com- 
munication with the most celebrated persons of his 
time. His letter to Frederick the Great, plead- 
ing for the preservation of Latin as the universal 
language of science, prevented that monarch from 
his crusade against dead languages. 

aller plainly told the king that a sovereign who 
should succeed in proscribing the language of 
Cicero and Virgil would only be raising a monu- 
ment to his own invincible ignorance. 

‘* Haller était bon potte pindarique, ees vers respiraient 
Ja force et le génie; il était aussi excellent politique, et 
dil rendit de grands services 4 a patrie.” 


Daring dinner Casanova asked Haller whether 
Voltaire often came to see him. He replied in the 
following words :— 
Vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgacit arcanum sub iiedem 
Sit trabibus. 
It is evident that Haller had not much opinion 

of Voltaire. 


“C'est un homme qui mérite d’étre connu, quoique, 
malgré les lois de la physique, bien des gens |’aient trouvé 
plus grand de lvin que de prés,” 


he said, when Casanova expressed his intention to 
visit that great man. Haller’s mode of life is thus 
sketched :-- 


“ His table is good and abundant, notwithstanding his 
strict sobriety, for he drinks nothing but water during 
dinner, and at dessert only a small glass of liqueur 
drowned in a tumbler of water. During the three days 
that I passed under Haller’s roof he spoke much of the 
celebrated Boerbaave, whose favourite pupil he had 
been, He said that, after Hippocrates, rhaave was 
the greatest of physicians, and the greatest chemist 
that the world had ever seen. The fame of that distin- 
guished man was so universal that people came from all 
parts of Europe to visit him, Peter the Great among 
others. Many believed that Boerhaave effected his 
wonderful cures by aid of the ‘philosopher's stone.’ 
Haller’s opinion of ‘ La Nouvelle Héloise’ is interesting. 
That work bad just made its appearance, and a friend 
sent the book to Haller asking his opinion uponit. He 
confessed that he had not read it through, but claimed 
to have read enough to enable him to pronounce upon it. 

“It is the worst of all romances, for the simple reason 
that it is unquestionably the most eloquent. On your 
way to Geneva you will pass the Pays de Vaud. But do 
Bot expect to be enchanted by the scenes that Rousseau 
has depicted, for in truth those scenes are purely imagi- 

In a romance falsehood is, of course, permissible ; 
but Rousseau bas abused that privilege. When Petrarch 
proclaimed his love for the virtuous Laura, whom he 


loved most tenderly, he did not lie; and if Laura had 
not made her illustrious lover happy he certainly would 
not have made her famous.” 


In Haller’s frank, unostentatious nature there 
was a deep-rooted abhorrence of trickery and cant 
—literary trickery most of all—and his chief ob- 
jection to Rousseau as a writer was that the 
brilliancy of his style depended upon antithesis and 
paradox. If Julie d’Etanges had been a real person, 
beloved by the man who thus made her famous, 
Haller would have held ‘La Nouvelle Héloise’ in 
high esteem. But the mere fact of Julie being a 
composite personage, over whose love and death 
the world was weeping, aroused his deepest scorn. 
Casanova tells us that Haller never spoke of his 
own literary works, for which he was so justly 
celebrated, and during conversation at his table 
he was singularly modest, and made a point of 
never contradicting any one. His virtues were 
austere, but that austerity was veiled by a true 
benevolence and a real love for his fellow creatures : 

“Sans doute Haller estimait peu les ignorants qui 
veulent parler de tout, 4 tort et a travers, au lieu de ee 
renfermer dans la misére que leur prescrit leur état, et 
qui ne savent au fond que tourner en dérision ceux qui 
savent quelque chose; mais il n’exprimait son mépris 
que par le silence. I! savait que l'ignorant méprisé est 
un ennemi, et Haller voulait étre aimé.” 


Casanova, on taking leave of Haller, promised to 
write his impressions of Voltaire, a promise which 
he seems to have kept ; and thus began a corre- 
spondence which would be well worth printing. 
Casanova, writing towards the close of his own life, 
tells us that he then possessed twenty-two letters 
from Haller, the last having been written only six 
months before that great man’s death. I have 
perhaps given more prominence to this visit than 
the nature of my present task warranted. I 
can only say, by way of excuse, that Casanova’s 
interviews with the great persons of his time are 
among those portions of his ‘Memoirs’ to which 
the attention of students has been attracted. In 
my next note I propose to describe his visit to 
Voltaire, who was at that time living at Les Délices. 

Ricaarp Epecomse. 

33, Tedworth Square, S.W. 

(To be continued.) 


Rorat Commisstons.—The Westminster Gazstte, 
naming the Standard, says the Government will 
not make the “innovation” of placing a woman 
on the Licensing Commission. The innovation 
was made by Mr. Asquith, who placed two women 
on a Royal Commission, but, oddly enough, did 
not give them the precedence to which they were 
entitled. In the case of two previous commissions 
the minister charged with the selection of names 
had proposed women, but the Home Secretary of 
the time had vetoed the proposal and been 
supported by the Cabinet in so doing. The 
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refusal came from two Home Secretaries and two 
Cabinets. 

It was at one time intended to ask Cardinal 
Vaughan to serve on the Licensing Comm'ssion ; 
but some members of the Government shrank 
from reviving the question of precedence settled 
in Cardinal Manning’s case (with Lord Salisbury’s 
consent, although this was afterwards aig 

SHaKsPeaRE AND HIs —Early in 
the year 1597 Shakespeare purchased New Place 
for 601., and thus acquired an estate ‘‘in great 
ruyne, and decay, and unrepayred.” It speaks 
much for his thrift and energy that on 4 Feb., 1598, 
he is returned as the holder of ten quarters of corn. 
He also engaged in the culture of fruit. “It 
appears,” says J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, “from a 
comparison of descriptions of parcels, 1597 and 
1602, that in the earlier years of his occupancy, 
he arranged a fruit orchard, and in that portion 
of his garden which adjoined the neighbouring 

remises in Chapel Street.” The bare fact would 
interest little, did not bis pomological labours 
affect his literary work. If we scan his plays up 
to 1597, and after 1604, we find that the outdoor 
scenes are laid in forests, parks, gardens, woods, 
and terraces. The orchard is mentioned twice in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1593, and the final scene of 
‘King John,’ 1595, is laid in the orchard of Swin- 
stead Abbey (the situation in this instance is taken 
from the ‘ Troublesome History’); but in nearly all 
the plays written between the years named some 
scenes are Jaid or there are frequent references to 
orchards. In ‘2 Henry IV.,’ 1598, ‘* His lord- 
ship [Northumberland] is: walked forth into the 
orchard ”; later in the same play Shallow proudly 
offers to show Falstaff his orchard. Some of the 
scenes in that delightful comedy ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ 1600, are enacted in Leonato’s 
orchard ; it is in the pleached bower where honey- 
suckles ripen in the sun that Beatrice is so 
cunningly duped. ‘As You Like It,’ 1600, opens 
in an orchard, and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 1601, has some 
incidents in fruit-tree territory. In ‘ Hamlet,’ 
1602, twice it is stated that it was while “sleeping 
in mine orchard” that Hamlet's father met bis 
fate ; in Brutus’s orchard (‘ Julius Cesar,’ 1604) 
the conspirators met and planned one of the big 
assassinations of the world; and, finally, in ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,’ 1606, in Pandarus’s orchard, the 
Trojan wins the love of the false Cressida. The 
= use of the possessive pronoun offers a 
style of evidence not convincing, indeed, but still 
indicating Shakespeare’s pride of possession ; and 
his system of utilization—‘‘ walking in the thick 
pleached alley in my orchard,” “ nay, you shall see 
my orchard,” and the duplex “mine” in ‘ Hamlet’ 
—is significant, considering that Hamlet’s father 
in the ‘ Hystorie’ is taken off by the sword, and in 
his own palace. These were the most cheerful days 


of his life, if the spirit of these orchard plays reflect 
the mind of their creator. Love of nature, ad- 
miration of country, joy of living, loving, laughing, 
peep out in all these works. Shakespeare was 
always a profound humourist, but here the fun is 
boisterous, far removed from the prescribed bond- 
age of urban jollification. Again, in these plays 
the prototypes of his characters are from nature, he 
does not reincarnate. No traces of the following 
creations have been discovered : Falstaff, Benedick, 
Beatrice, Dogberry, Verges, Jaques, Touchstone, 
Audrey, Malvolio, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Fabian, the clown Feste, Lafeu, 
Paroller, Launcelot—surely a goodly crowd. He was 
not indebted to fiction or history for these cha- 
racters ; besides, most of the names are provincially 
derived. ‘Hamlet,’ from a cause which I have 
sought to explain, marks a period to his happy 
rustication. He seeks once more his models from 
literature or history, bis scenes from the crowded 
arena of life; bis humour changes from mirth to 
passion, from sunshine to shade. One can readily 
believe that he spent much of his time in his 
orchard, ‘‘In my chamber window lies a book ; 
bring it hither to me in my orchard.” What 
more delightful symposium might we desire than 
one hour in the ‘‘ pleached bower” with Shake- 
speare, and the offer “ of a last year’s pippin of my 
araffing W. A. Henpersoy, 
udlin, 


Tse Rev. Joszern Srertinc.—The references 
(8 S. ix. 237) to the Rev. James Sterling have 
induced me to refer to a volume I possess, 
‘Poems by the Rev. Joseph Sterling’ (London = 
Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster 
Row, mpcctxxxix). The preface, undated and 
unsigned, begins with this paragraph :— 

“Some years have elapsed since the greatest of 
the following Poems one published Danes and 
wy nf they would never have been printed in London, 

t thet a critique appeared on them in Murray's 
view, for October, 1787: they are now offered to the 
public, that the public may judge for themselves,” 

The reviewer, it appears, termed some of Mr. 
Sterling’s rhymes ‘‘ Hibernian,” and the author 
retorts that similar rhymes frequently occur in 
Pope, “whose pronunciation was never vitiated 
by crossing the Irish Channel.” 

Furthermore, the reviewer pounced on what he 
called a bull, u which Mr. Sterling says, if it 
is a bull at all, it is the bull of Moschus, and 
Moschus was no Irishman. The reverend poet 
ends his preface good-bumouredly by advising his 
critic never to go to Ireland: “there he will meet 
with no mercy ; there 

Bulls roam at large, and butt at all mankind.” 

The volume has no table of contents. The first 
poem, ‘Cambuscan, or the Squire’s Tale,’ is dedi- 
cated to the Bishop of Down and Connor. I give 
the first four lines of the dedicatory sonnet :— 


wa 
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What Chaucer sung in Woodstock's rural bow'rs, 

Was marr’d by death, or Time’s unsparing hand ; 

The swain of Malla next essay'd his pow’rs, 

And the fair legend of Camballo plann'd. 
The poem consists of three hundred and ten Spen- 
serian stanzas: after stanza cxl., “Here ends 
Chaucer”; after stanzaccxiii.,““ Here ends Spenser”; 
the rest, I presume, is pure Sterling. 

Mr. Sterling seems to have been especially fond 
of Italian poetry, for, besides a poem of fifty-six 
stanzas, entitled ‘La Gerusalemme Soggettita,’ he 
has ‘The Death of Sacripante’ and ‘ The Death of 
Orlando,’ both from Rosset’s continuation of Ariosto. 

In other directions there are an ode called ‘The 
Scalder,’ translations from Moschus and Apollonius 
Rhodius, and an Italian poem ‘ In Lode dell’ Signor 
Torquato Tasso.’ 

Oar poet, as was meet, seems to have been very 
susceptible to female beauty, and especially singles 
out a Miss Graham of Gartmore, to whom he 
writes :— 

Tho glorious lustre of your eye prevails, 

More than the sweetness of Arabian gales: 

Soon will Arabia’s odorous breezes die, 

But beams immortal sparkle in your eye. 
Then there is a sonnet ‘‘ On the 8th of May, the 
birthday of Miss Graham of Gartmore, and of 
Edward Gibbon, Esq.,” ending with a reference to 
Gibbon’s splendid page and Graham’s matchless 


eyes. 

The book is full of Irish associations, ¢.g., ‘A 
Sonnet to Sir Richard M‘Guire, Kt., who ascended 
in a Balloon at Dublin,’ and ‘An Ode for the 
Installation of the Knights of St. Patrick.’ 

I fear I have unduly trespassed on the hospitality 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but perhaps it is better to give fairly 
full particulars of little-known men and works in 
the first instance than to leave a number of points 
for later inquiry. 

It would seem probable that the Rev. James and 
the Rev. Joseph Sterling were related. Probably 
each will find a place in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 


James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Tae Literary or Dr. Jonnson 
Reyxotps.—It does not seem to have been recorded 
in the extant memoirs of Lord Stowell, who died 
in 1836, that he was the last survivor of this clab, 
which met, as Boswell tells us, at the Turk’s Head, 
Gerard Street, Soho. Sir William Scott (afterwards 
Lord Stowell) was elected into the club before 
Jobnson’s death, as were Bishop Percy, Garrick, 
Sir William Jones, Boswell himself, Fox, Gibbon, 
Steevens, Adam Smith, the two Dartons, Sheridan, 
Dunning, Sir Joseph Banks, Windham, Malone, 


and Dr. Burney. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


anp “ Jopoment.” — Some 
months ago there was a correspondence in the 
Times as to the relative merits of these spellings. 


Had I taken part in it I should have suggested 
that the advocates of the former went wrong in 
treating dg as if subject to the same rules as g. 
That g is hard when not followed by ¢ or is no 
reason for preferring “ judgement ” to “‘ judgment.” 
The combination dg is always soft, even where gis 
hard, the d in front of the g having the same 
softening effect as the ¢ ori after it. Compare the 
pronunciation of such names as Edgson or Hodg- 
son with what it would be if they were written 
Egson and Hogson. Not only practically, but his- 
torically dg is distinct from g; and I think I may 
safely defy any one to produce a word in which it 
is hard before a consonant. Of course, I except 
from this challenge compounds where the d and g 
belong to different roots. Seriously, I am collect- 
ing illustrations, and appeal to the readers of 
these columns to oblige me with any words or 
names which may be pertinent. The vegetarian 
restaurants frequent employ the Anglo-Indian 
kedgree. In Cornwall there are several place- 
names of the type of Cadgwith and Ludgvan. 
Jas. Puarr, Jun, 


Cotzripce MSS.—At the sale of the collection 
of books, &c., formed by David Charles Read, of 
Kensington, sold by Messrs. Christie & Manson 
7 April, 1853, lot 107 consisted of the following : 

“ A College Theme, written by Coleridge on the Study 
of History preferable to the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy; also a long unpublished letter of six pages, 
dated July 22, 1794, addressed to Mr. Martin, together 
with 28 lines written at the King’s Arms, Ross, the 
whole entirely in Coleridge’s hand and unpublished.” 
This important lot sold for the very low amount of 
4l. 10s. to H. B. It would, I think, be interest- 
ing to know what has become of it. 

W. Roperrs. 

86, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


Ben Jonson AND THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE 
Trent.—In ‘The Sad Shepherd,’ i. 2, Jonson 
pames as tributaries of the Trent 


Dove, 
Dean, Eye, Erwash, Idel, Snite, and Soare, 
The selection is somewhat arbitrary, as some of 
these streams are mere brooks and of much less 
importance than others that might have been 
named. The Eye is a small branch of the Wreke, 
which is, in turn, an affluent of the Soar; the 
Dean, I believe, is the same as the Devon (the 
two names appear to be used interchangeably in 
Kelly’s ‘Directory of Notts’ and Fallarton’s 
‘Parliamentary Gazetteer’); Snite is meant for 
the Smite (I do not know whether this correction 
has been made before), a very tortuous little 
stream which is one of the boundaries of my 
native parish, and of the counties of Nottingham 
and Leicester. It falls into the Devon near 
Shelton. The purpose of this note is to ask 
whether the last-named river is really the same as 
the Dean or not; and also whether the Smite 
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appears elsewhere in Elizabethan poetry? Is it 
mentioned by Drayton? [ do not remember, an 
have pot his works to refer to. C. C. B.. 


Inaccurate Inpexes.—The inaccuracy of an 
index is serious when it libels the character of 
those to whom it refers. I have lately met with 
two glaring instances of this, where the fair fame 
of two “‘divively fair” ladies, against whose 
virtue there never was the shadow of a suspicion, 
suffers greatly. In‘ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott’ (pub. 1894) the name Lady Charlotte 
Campbell appears in the index with three re- 
ferences. On turning to the last one (vol. ii. 

. 80) we find in a letter of Sir Walter's the fol- 

wing passage :— 

* I should be glad there was a change of Court favour. 

y C. bas scarce sense enough, as I am told, to sup- 
port the character of Sultana in Chief, As we must 
expect there should be such a person, it is much to be 
wished that she were gifted with prudence and modera- 
tion, and disposed to conduct such a matter with 
decency Though the actual vice may be the eame, 
the public scandal may be much lessened or greatly 
increared by the way in which this sort of persons [sic] 
conduct themselves and the degree of avowal and éclat, 
which is given to the connection.” 

“Lady ©.” here alluded to is obviously the 
notorious Lady Copnyngham, mistress of the 
Prince Regent. 

The other instance is in the ‘Memorials of 
St. James’s Palace,’ by the Sub-Dean of H.M. 
Chapels Royal, recently published, where the 
index has “ Bellendep, Miss, mistress of George IL, 
vol. i. 91.” Poor beautiful Mary, who so despised 
and rebuffed the husband of her royal mistress ! 
This is hard upon ber ! On turning to this passage 
we find allusions to Mrs. Howard, mistress of 
George II, and the paseage about Miss Bellenden 
says “she divided the court with Mrs. Howard.” 
Mr. Sheppard quotes from Canningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book of London,’ which quotation is from the 
‘Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon.’ The follow- 
ing is the description of Mary Bellenden’s cha- 
racter as it stands in the original :— 

“* This fair and irreproachable young lady divided the 
court with Mrs, Howard As she delighted the daugh- 
tera in the waiting-room with her sallies, yet kept the 
most audacious of them at a distance, by the real 
innocence of her heart ber hesrt was shielded, not 
only by principle and modesty, tut by a true affection.” 

I may here also notice a minor inaccuracy in 
the above-mentioned memorials. In the quota- 
tion from Thornbury, vol. i. p. 94, the mal apropos 
remark there alluded to was not made to George II. 
by the Duchess of Hamilton, but by her sister 
Lady Coventry, who was celebrated for her thought- 
leas speeches. Coyrstance Russe... 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


A Freyca Newsparer Lonpon, 1650-58,— 
In no history of British journalism or account of 
William Dugard do I find any mention of his pub- 


| liehing in London a weekly French newspaper 


d | entitled Nouvelles Ordinatres de Londres, yet this 


is surely the most singular incident in bis chequered 
career, The National Library at Paris possesses 
two quarto volumes of this newspaper, extending 
from 11 July, 1650, to 14 Jan., 1658. These were 
presented to the Minim Monastery, Place Royale, 
which in 1644, shortly after its foundation, had a 
library of 6,000 volumes, one of the best in Paris. 
| By 1790, when it was dispersed, it had increased 
| to 17,000 volames. The two quartos were, with 
| many other books, the gift of a Parisian named Des- 
| combes, of whom nothing is known. They found 
their way at the Revolution into the library of the 
Tribunate, a body which was abolished in 1807, 
| and they then passed to the Imperial (now National) 
| Library. Descombes was apparently a subscriber 
| to Dugard’s paper, and bad it bound in 200 numbers 
atatime. It would be interesting to know how a 
| London newspaper then reached foreign subscribers, 
for it must be presumed that most of these sub- 
|scribers were foreigners, though the paper was 
| sold by Nicholas Bourne, at the South Gate, Old 
Change ; Francis Tyton, at the Three Daggers, 
near Temple Gate; and Mary Constable, at the 
Key, Westminster Hall. Its four pages contain 
mostly English news, but there are short paragraphs 
of continental events. The Paris Gazette de France, 
then appearing twice a week, does not, from a cur- 
sory comparison, appear to have derived its English 
news from Dugard. It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether he borrowed from the Mercurius 
Politicus, issued, like the Nouvelles, on Thuredays, 
|or from the Public Intelligencer, which came out 
/on Mondays. Dugard occasionally issued an extra 
number, as, for instance, on the arrival of Crom- 
well’s report of the battle of Dunbar. To us, 
accustomed to the phrase Chambre des Communes 
or Chambre des Députés, it looks odd to see the 
House (of Commons) habitually translated ‘la 
Maison.” Was this paper subsidized—it carefully 
sided with the powers that be—in order to influence 
continental opinion, just as Milton was set to 
counteract Salmasius? If its contents are in part 
original, bas it been consulted by historians of the 
Commonwealth? And did it cease to appear on 
14 Jan., 1658? Dugard’s name on the imprint is 
spelt Du-Gard, as though to frenchify it. 
J. G. ALGER. 


| 
| 


Paris. 


‘Dictionary or Natioxat Biocraray.’—The 
biography of Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, referred to 
in the authorities as anonymous, was written by 


_ his son, Major-General A. L. Playfair. 
J. M. B 


Larmer: Sxeat's inter- 
esting note on the name Liverpool (8" 8. ix. 173) 
seems to throw considerable light on the derivation 

of a couple of place-names which occur on the 
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boundaries of Wilts and Dorset, and of whose origin 
no adequate explanation has, so far as I know, as 
yet been offered. Larmer (according to a privately 
rinted volume, ‘King John’s House, Tollard 
Wilts,’ by Lieut.-General Pitt- Rivers, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., 1890) “‘ was spelt Lavermere in 
early times...... Rushmore also appears to have had 
the same termination of -mere in early times.” Vari- 
ous suggestions, more or less plausible, have been 
made as to the origin of these names; but, in the 
light of Pror. Skeat’s note, it appears reasonable 
to conclude that Larmer and Rushmore are in fact 
the meres or boundaries, named from the flags and 
rushes respectively. F. Dunstoy. 
Burltons, Donhead. 


Qucrices, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


D’Oittiamson (Witiiamson).—A relative of 
mine, of this old family of Frenck noblesse, settled 
in Normandy since the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has sent me some notes relating to the family 
pedigree — to the Scottish ancestor coming 
over to France. Among your readers versed in 
Scotch genealogies some one may perhaps be 
found who would be able and willing to verify the 
accuracy of these notes, which I subjoin in the 
rough state in which they have reached me. The 
certificate of Lyon King of Arms appended to the 
notes (which I also give with its faulty wording) 
seems to show that the pedigree was at some time 
duly entered at the Lyon Office. It will be seen 
that no dates are given for the five generations 
recorded. 


“Duncan Williamson married Alice, daughter of Colin 
McKenzie of Kintail. 

“*Thomas Williamson, their son, married Isabel, 
daughter of David Farquhar of Gilmerecro/t. 

* Donaldus [+c] Williamson, their son, married Ma- 
riota [sic] Graham, daughter of Lord Kincardin [sic]. 

“ William Williamson, their son, married Christian | sic}, 
daughter of Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochas [sic}, Knt., 
of whom [sic] the family of Argyle. 

“Thomas Williamson, son of William Williamson of 
Cromarty, went into France the [sic] 1495. 

“ Genealogy of the Family of Thomas Williamson, son 
of William Williamson of per oy 

“ The within Genealogy of the family of Thomas Wil- 
liamson, son of William Williamson of Cromarty, who went 
out of this Kingdom to France in the year one thousand 
four hundred ninety-five, taken from the Records of the 
Office of Lyon King of Arms of this antient Kingdom 
and other antient Writes [sic] and Documents, that the 
same is the true and just Descent of the said family. 
both on Father and Mother sides, is hereby ratified and 
confirmed by me John Campbell, Eeqre., Lyon King of 
Arms, for that part of Great Britain called Scotland. In 
token whereof the same is subscribed and the Seal of 
Office appended hereto at Edinburgh the sixth day of 


March One Thousand seven hundred and fifty-five years 
and of the reign of Our Sovereign Lord 
Second, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, the 
twenty-eichth year.—(Signed) Thomas Brodie, Lyon 
Deputy, Recorded in the Register of the Lyon Office by 
me (signed) Dan. Erskine, Lyon Clerk. 

“ Dos Dayxen, L.A.C.” 

I shall be greatly obliged by any facts, and, 
above all, dates that may be communicated to me 
relating to the above apparently well - founded 
pedigree, at the address given below. I may 
observe that the motto of the Marquis d’Oilliam- 
son is “ Venture and win.” 

Horace Roumsoxp, Bart,, G.C.M.G. 

British Legation, The Hague. 


Gerarp Suita, Gent.—Who was he? Burke's 
‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1894, bas this entry 
among the marriages of Smyth family, baronets, of 
Ashton Court, Somersetshire: A daughter (of 
Sir John, second baronet first creation) married 
Gerard Smith, Gent., of Bristol. Ino former 
peerages, and, if I mistake not, in Playfair’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ this daughter is mentioned as dyi 
unmarried. I should be glad if some one cou 
give me any information concerning Smith. 

E. ve G. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Scuarre Famity.—Will any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me information regarding John 
Scharpe, M.A., St. Andrews, 1592, and Minister 
of Kilmany, 1601, who, for his connexion with the 
Aberdeen Assembly on 2 July, 1605, when he 
held the post of clerk, was sent to Blackness 
Castle, tried for treason, and banished for life? 
Jobn Scharpe was afterwards made Professor of 
Theology at Die (Dauphiny), until, driven from 
France by Richelieu, he returned to London and 
became Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh, where 
he died in 1647, at the age of seventy-five. Besides 
Jobn Scharpe, there was a George Scharp, minister 
of Fyvie (Aberdeen), graduated at St. Andrews 
1615, presented to Fyvie 1635, married, 1636, 
Elizabeth Anderson ; Alexandre Scharp, minister 
of Forgair (?) and Bourtrie; David Scharp, Prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh, at the same period. Any 
particulars relative to the Scharp(e) family will be 
welcome. Henry J. Scuarp. 

35, Rembrandt Square, Amsterdam. 


Rev. Joun Natson, LL.D,—The date of his 
birth or baptism is only conjecturally given in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography.’ According 
to the ‘ Leeds Parish Church Registers ’ (Thoresby 
Society’s publications, vol. iii, p. 217), he was 
baptized at the Holbeck Chapel 2 Aug., 1637, and 
was the son of the Rev. John Nalson, M.A., then 
Vicar of Holbeck. G. D. Lome. 

8. 


Tae Navyton Famity—I should be much 
obliged to any one who would help me to the dates 


| 
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of marriage, death, or wills, of William, Henry, 
Anthony, and Thomas Naunton, sons of William 
Naunton, of Letheringham Abbey, in the county of 
Suffolk, brother to Sir Robert Naunton, Secretary 
of State temp. James I.; also of Charles, son of 
Robert Naunton, elder brother of the above four, 
all of whom probably lived and died in Suffolk 
between 1650 and 1700. J. R. Neve. 

Campden, Glos, 


Haztewoop or Wotvernampron.—I have an 
indenture of agreement, dated 1658, between 
George Hazlewood and Elizabeth his wife, and 
Robert Leveson and Sarah his wife, relating to the 
sale of a tenement, &c., at Wolverhampton. The 
parchment, which is very indistinct, was among 
papers of a branch of the family settled at Walsall 
in 1690, and in Birmingham in 1740, and I should 
be much obliged if any Wolverhampton antiquary 
could tell me anything of this George Hazlewood, 
who was ibly a feltmaker. With the above 
indenture I have a Latin deed of 7 Queen Eliza- 
beth relating to Humphrey Treswold, of Moseley, 
co. Warwick, and Thomas Wollaston, of Walsall. 
Please address direct. Frank Hastewoop. 

Admiralty Survey Office, Dockyard, Chatham. 


“Oor or Kevrer.”—Edward Fitz Gerald 
makes use of this expression in one of his letters 
to Mrs, Kemble (p. 202 of collected edition, 1895), 
when he says that ‘‘his Eyes are more out of 
Kelter than usual.” The editor explains this 
phrase as meeing out of condition or order. A 
notice of this most charming of bedside books in 
the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1895, p. 708, 
says that the phrase is common enough in New 
England, though there it would be spelt kilter. 
Is the origin of the word known ? 

W. F. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Taz Wrca Extm.—The celebrated Winifred 
Jenkins, in one of her letters to Mrs. Mary Jones 
(see ‘Humphry Clinker’), says :— 

“ As for me, I put my trust in the Lord; and I have 

got a slice of witch-elm sowed in the gathers of my 
under-petticoat; and Mr. Clinker assures me, that by 
the hae light of grease, I may deify the devil and all his 
works. 
This tree was formerly regarded as a specific against 
witchcraft, although the ee 
been variously spelt as wych, wich, witch, and 
weech. In seme of the Midland counties it is, or 
was, the custom to put a sprig of the tree into 
one of the holes inside the churn, to prevent the 
witches from hindering the formation of the butter. 
Can any of your ers throw any light on this 
C. Tomurnson. 


Sovrnwark Rare-Booxs.—From the rate- 
books of Southwark I hope to learn something of 


Jacob Rayman, a violin maker, who worked there 
about 1640 to 1680, at the two following addresses, 
Blackman Street and Bell Yard. I have just 
heard from the vestry clerk of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, that they have no rate-books dating so far 
back as 1640 ; and I wonder whether any ‘N. & Q’ 
reader could tell me what has become of these 
books (if they existed), and if access to them is 
possible. Arrnur F. Hitt. 


Wess.—I am anxious for 
information as to any work upon the ‘‘hero of 
Wynendael,” and particularly as to whether he 
possessed a residence or an estate (Chippingford ?) 
in Oxfordshire. Thackeray, in ‘Henry Esmond,’ 
states that Webb came of a very ancient Wiltshire 
family, and could prove lineal descent from 
Edward I. Beyond his historical differences 
with Marlborough I find little intelligence in books 
of reference. Cuartes MacLennan. 

38, Albany Villas, West Brighton. 


Sueraton.—Information de- 
sired as to any published account of the life of the 
above furniture designers and makers. — 


For known particulars concerning Chippendale see 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Stove at Besincton, Many years 
ago, in the course of a walk from Rock Ferry to 
Chester, I was hoaxed by what purported to be a 
milestone, at a place where four roads meet in the 
village ({ believe) of Lower Bebington. The 
inscription on the stone was of the “‘ Bill Stamps 
his mark” type, and after much puzzling over it 
was found to read thus: ‘‘A Rubbing Stone for 
Asses.” What is the age of the stone ; by whom 
was it placed there ; is it still there? Is it merely 
a bit of local wit ; or are there similar stones else- 
where ? B. 


MS. Account or Furnam.—Faulkner, in his 
* Hist. Account of Fulham,’ 1812, several times 
refers to a MS. account of Fulham “in the posses- 
sion of F, Britton, Esq.” I should be grateful to 
any correspondent who could tell me the present 
whereabouts of this MS., and whether it would be 
— to consult it. I do not know who Mr. F. 

ritton was. He was certainly not a resident of 
Falbam. It is, perhaps, possible that the person 
intended was Mr. J. Britton, F.S.A., of Tavistock 
Place. Cuas. J. Freer. 


May Day Soperstition.—In ‘ The ’Vangelist 
o’ Zion’ (Digby, Long & Co.) the story hinges on 
the superstition that a shadow upon the water on 
May Day is fatal to its owner, who will be claimed 
by the water spirit within the year. I think that 
this is a Scotch superstition. Can any of your 
readers give an instance of it in England or Wales? 
Is it of Celtic origin ? Cetrica. 


| 
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Tae “Paporzren” Mare.—Goldsmith, writ- 
ing to Daniel Hodson, at Lissoy, near Ballymahon, 
in 1757, uses these words: “There has been 
more money spent in the encouragement of the 
Padoreen mare there one season, than given in 
rewards to learned men since the times of Usher.” 
What is the meaning of “‘ Padoreen”? I can find 
no such name in an old ‘ Gazetteer of Ireland.’ 

Arraur Maya. 

Mossley, 


Mitton, Mourrox, orn Myrtron Famiry. — 
Where could I get a full, or some, account of the 
Mitton, Mutton, or Mytton family, and more 
particularly of one member called Piers ; and what 
connexion was there between him and a certain 
Edmund or Edward Griffiths? I should par- 
ticularly like to know the dates of Piers Mytton, 
he didand was? M, O. Hampson, 

eisea, 


Tae Lamp-post.—Among the many 
products of British civilization which overrun the 
world, the English street-lamp is one of the most 
universal, It appears in photographs of the most 
unlikely places, and always apparently of the 
same size and shape. As it can lay no claim to 
beauty, it must owe its fitness for survival to its ap- 
proved usefulness. It would be interesting to have 
on record the name of its inventor, or the story of 
its genesis and development. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the information ? 

B. W. §. 


Frexcn Prisoners or War 1n 
The Catholic News of 14 March states that at 
Norman Cross, near Peterborough, during our 
great war with France, there was a prison in 
which were detained French soldiers taken in war. 
In a field adjoining Norman Cross, somewhere 
between three and four hundred of these captives 
were buried. We are further told that the Bishop 
of Moulines “took up bis abode near the prison in 
order to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
prisoners.” Did his lordship or any one else keep 
@ register of burials ; if so, where is it now? It 
ought to be printed. N. M. & A. 


Tue Bestowat or KnicutHoop,.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me as to whether in 
ancient days there was any recognized formula of 
words used when knighthood was bestowed? In 
Sir Walter Scott's ‘Halidon Hill’ I notice that 
Sir Alan Swinton, in knighting Adam Gordon, 
:— 

I dub thee knight ! Arise, Sir Adam Gordon ! 

Be faithful, brave, and O, be fortunate, 

Should this ill hour permit ! 
Were these words commonly used in such cases ? 
I may add that the battle of Halidon Hill, as 
described by Sir Walter, took place Hy 1402. 


HOLBORN, HANWELL, AND HARROW. 
(8 S. ix, 185.) 


It is difficult for me to find time, at present, 
to hunt up all the references in old charters for 
these place-names, which is what one ought pro- 
perly to do. But there are strong reasons for 
supposing that they present no difficulty. 

e notion about Holborn standing for Old- 
bourne is taken from Stowe, who gives that 
spelling; but it is remarkable that the same 
author also spells it Hilbourn. Timbs quotes 
** Holborn-brygge” from the ‘Greyfriars’ Chro- 
nicle, a.p, 1502. I greatly distrust the spellin 
in Domesday Book, as the French scribes spe 
English names very badly. But when we find, in 
modern English, such spellings as Holbeck and 
Holbrook, and a large number of names in the 
index to Kemble’s ‘Charters’ beginning with 
holan-, or holen-, or hole-, we cannot fail to con- 
nect the prefix with the A.-S. hol (gen. and dat. 
holan), adj. “hollow,” and hola (gep. and dat. 
holan), sb. ** a hole” or “ hollow place.” We ma 
safely explain Holborn as Hole-bourn, the broo 
in a hollow. I need not enlarge here upon the 
frequent use of the form of the dative case in 
English place-names, 

The index to Kemble’s ‘Charters’ also shows 
that, in a great many instances, the A.-S. héan 
appears as Hen- or Han-; as in Hen-ley, Hen- 
don, Han-bury. He gives héan-wyl as represent- 
ing Hanwell; so we may accept it. In such in- 
stances, hzan is the dative case of hzah, high; so 
that Hanwell means ‘* high well.” 

As for Harrow, the Domesday spelling herges 

is of some use; it plainly stands for the A.-S. 
hergas or heargas, pl. of hearh, a temple, an idol. 
But the name Harrow is clearly singular, and 
represents A.-S. hearge, dat. sing. of the same 
word, meaning “a (heathen) temple.” This form 
hearge would regularly become herwe in Middle 
English, and Harrow in modern English. It 
seems a safe assumption that Harrow stands on 
the site of an old heathen temple. It certainly 
does not mark the site of an old arrow. 
The worthlessness of the book on place-names 
by Flavell Edmunds is here conspicuous, He 
actually derives Harrow from “ heah, high, and hoe, 
a hill”; quite ignoring the fact that héah hoe would 
become High How. Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Co. Pripeacx, as usual, is right so far as he 
goes. There is, as he says, “ no ground whatever” 
for connecting the name of Harrow with an arrow. 
In early charters we find the forms Hearges, 
Hearge, Herges, Hargas, and Herge, which, like 
the Domesday Herghes, are oblique cases of the 
A.-8. hearg or hearh, which signifies a heathen 
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altar or an idol temple, a word which explains 
many village names in Lancashire, Westmorland, 
and Yorkshire. The first syllable of Hendon 
(A.-8. Hedndtine) and probably of Hanworth is 
the A.-S. héan, dative singular of hedh, high, but 
Hanwell (A.-S. Hanewelle) must take its name 
from a well frequented by hens (water hens). 
Holborn signifies a burn running in a hollow, 
just as Holbrook, Somerset, is a brook in a hollow, 
and Holbeach, Lincolnshire, is a beck in a hollow. 
Isaac TaYtor. 

Startling, indeed, are Mr. Brewer's etymologies ! 
It was, and is still, the custom of romancing topo- 
graphers to attribute the initial H in many of our 
Middlesex place-names to the cockney habit of 
adding an aspirate where it is not needed. The 


Hill, though all around would stretch the wooded 
tracts of the great Middlesex forest. 
Ersert Brayp. 
98, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


Vavuxuatt (8 §, ix. 267).—The London Vaux- 
hall was certainly “earlier than the Wauxhall of 
Paris of 1777.” Samuel Pepys speaks in his 
‘Diary’ of going to Foxhall. Foxhall is only 
another name for Vauxhall. This shows that it 
was a place of public resort for Londoners as early 
as the time of Charles IT. 

“The precise time,” says the ‘ Microcosm of 
London,’ a book published (without date) in the 
reign of George III., ‘* when this place was first 
d as a scene of public amusement has baffled 


derivation of Holborn presents no difficulty. 
Domesday shows it truly as Holeburne, that is the 
stream (the Fleet) that runs between steep banks. 
The han in Hanworth, Hanwell, and Handone 
(Hendon) would be derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
hean, meaning small. The Anglo-Saxon hean, 
signifying high, could only apply to Hendon, as 
that place only of the three can boast of any alti- 
tude. As regards Harrow, we may curtly dismiss 


the arrow theory, the sheaf of arrows being a 
modern addition to the Harrow School arms (see 
*N. & Q.’ for 1859 and 1860). Harrow, both in a 


charter of Offa, King of Mercia, a.p. 767, and in 
the will of Werhard, a priest, a.p. 832, is written 
Herga ; and also in a record of the Council of 
Clovesho, a.p. 825, the name is shown as Hearge. 
Domesday Survey chronicles the place as Herges. 
Matthew Paris writes Harwes, and in docu- 
ments of the fifteenth century the name appears 
as Harwe and Harewe. There are two suggested 
derivations of the name. One etymology is from 
the word herige, a legion or division of the 
army. This would show that Harrow was a 
Roman military station, but of this there is not 
the slightest proof. It is true the situation of 
Harrow is commanding. However, the Roman 
Watling Street was some miles distant, and ran 
through Hendon down Colin Deep Lane to Edge- 
ware and straight on to Elstree. Halfway between 
the two latter points, on the highest ground in the 
county of Middlesex, stood the Roman city of 
Sulloniacee. The few Roman tiles that are in the 
foundation of Harrow Church are undoubtedly 
quarried from Sulloniacze, and would not in any 
way go to prove that there existed a Roman 
temple on the spot. There are some who would 
have it that there was a Roman temple at Harrow, 
and, in consequence, would derive its name from 
hearh, a temple ; but, as shown in the preceding 
paragraph, this cannot be. Might not, then, the 
name of Harrow be derived from the Icelandic har, 
equivalent to the Latin altus, and the Belgic ouwe, 
equivalent to the Latin pratum? This would 
aptly describe the grassy uplands of Harrow’s 


the inquiries of those who have made it a subject 
of investigation. The earliest account which we 
have seen of Vauxhall is in an old book, entitled 
the ‘ Humours of London,’ and published, to the 
best of our recollection, about the year 1690.” 
The name “ Vauxhall” is not, however, given in 
the book to this place of amusement, as the writer 
of the ‘ Microcosm’ goes on to tell us, though it 
is clear that Vauxhall is meant. The amusements 
seem to have been of a very low character. 

In the Spectator (No. 383, which bears the date 
20 May, 1712) we have an account of a visit paid 
by Sir Roger de Coverley and the Spectator to 
Spriog Garden, which is also termed in the same 
paper Vauxhall. In the original publication in 
folio it is printed ‘‘ Foxhall.” When Sir Roger 
and his companion were leaving the garden, Sir 
Roger, “‘as a member of the quorum,” felt it his 
duty to animadvert upon the morals of the place, 
and made a severe remark to “the mistress of the 
house.” 

In tke year 1730 Mr. Jonathan Tyers purchased 
Vauxhall, and opened it with an entertainment 
which attracted a very numerous company. This 
Mr. Tyers was the father of “Tom Tyers,” Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, who published some anecdotes of 
Dr. Jobnson in 1785. Boswell speaks of ‘‘ Tom 
Tyers” as the son of that Jonathan Tyers who 
“founded” Vauxhall. But, strictly speaking, he 
can only be considered as the ‘‘ founder” of the 
place in the sense of one who changed, and we 
may hope improved, the character of the attractions 
of the place, and made it something that it was not 
before. 

“That desperate miscreant, Guy Faux, or Vauxe,” 
says Pennant, “was an inhabitant of this parish” 
(Lambeth). ‘“ He lived in a large mansion, called 
Fauxhall, and, as Dr. Ducarel,’’ who wrote the 


history of Lambeth, ‘‘ imagines, was lord of the 
manor of the same name.” It appears, however, 
| that this mansion is mentioned in a record of the 
twentieth year of Edward L.,, under the denomina- 
tion of Fawkes Hall. ‘‘ When the manor house,” 
| says the ‘ Microcosm,’ “ was pulled down, the name 
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appears to have been transferred to one which stood 
nearly opposite ; for in the survey taken by order 
of Parliament after the death of Charles I. the 
latter is called Vauxhall.” 

I find in Malcolm’s ‘ London’ (vol. iv. 187), 
that, “21 Jan., 1605, Sir George Moore made a 
motion” in the Commons House of Parliament, 
“out of a sense of the late conspiracy [Guy 
**Vaux’s” attempt to blow the House up], the like 
whereof never came upon the stage of the world.” 
From this it would appear that it was as correct to 
term the conspirator Vaux as Faux, and so that it 
was as right to call his residence Faux or Fox hall 
as Vauxhall. C. W. Cass. 

United University Club. 


A Corrovs (8 ix. 202).—A printed 
copy of this charm was shown me many years ago 
by an old farmer in Norfolk, who attached great 
value to it, and I made a note of it at the time. 
The better to preserve it he had affixed it to the 
last page of the old family Bible, which doubtless 
was the cause of its being in such good condition. 
It was printed on very coarse greyish paper, and on 
the back of it was an exceedingly roughly executed 
print of the face of Our Lord, with the inscription, 
“*A true and faithfull likeness of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

It had belonged to this old man’s great-grand- 


father, and I judged the date of it to have been about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Amongst 
other curiosities of a similar kind he showed me a 
very quaint coloured print of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, with the heart pierced with arrows, which he 


claimed to be as old as the charm. I have since 
met with other pictures of a distinctively Roman 
Catholic kind in cottages in Norfolk, all about the 
same date, or perhaps a little later, and frequently 
executed in colours on glass. 

The late Father Williams, S.J., who was at 
that time priest at Norwich, attributed these to 
the Jesuit Mission priests of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who were particularly active in Norfolk, and 
had quite a number of centres scattered through 
the villages and small towns, which existed till the 
condemnation of the order. To that source may 
be traced, I think, the rosaries and religious medals 
occasionally met with in out-of-the-way villages, 
and probably some of the charms as well. 

Freverick T, Hiscame. 

43, Southampton Row, W.C. 


I doubt not that many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
share with me the delight of being occasionally 
able, out of our own stores, to elucidate at a mo- 
ment’s notice the notes or queries of our fellow 
correspondents. Dr. Sparrow Simpson's note at 
once reminded me of a well-printed broadside of 
the seventeenth century in my collection, which 
had evidently a common origin with the charm in 
question. therefore make no apology for 


appending a literal translation of the South Ger- 
man text. 

The woodcut illustration which heads this broad- 
side has been anciently coloured and has in the 
centre a piquant illustration of St. Michael’s 
Mount ; on the left St. Michael holds a sword and 
scales, on the right an angel in the clouds displays 
the letter to two admiring rustics :— 


‘* Copy of a letter written by God himself, which hangs 
before St, Michael's picture on St, Michael's Mount, in 
Brittany, and no one knows what it hangs on. It is 
written in letters of gold and sent there by God, through 
the holy angel St. Michael. Whoso wishes to impugn 
this letter, from him it retires, but whoso wishes to copy 
it, to him it approaches, 

“ Attend to the command that God has sent and 
revealed to his angel St. Michael. 

* Whoso works on the Sunday is cursed by God. So 
I pray you not to labour in your gardens on Sunday, nor do 
any other manner of work. You should go to church, 
and pray earnestly; you should not wash your face on 
Sunday, or plait your hair in the latest fashion, and you 
should not do anything extraordinary on Sunday, and 
should share your riches with the poor. Believe me thie 
letter is written with my own divine hand, sent forth by 
me Jesus Christ so that you should not act like unreasoning 
animals. I have set apart for you six days in the week 
in which to complete your work, and the Sunday for 
rest, You should also go to church especially for prayer, 
and should you not be corrected there, I will correct you 
with pestilence and famine. I pray you also not to 
work late on Saturday, for the sake of my Mother, and 
on Sunday morning early, let each man, young or old, go 
to church, to mase, and with devotion pray for your sins, 
that I may forgive you. Crave not gold nor silver. In 
malice swear not by my name, according to your fleshly 
desire. If you do I who have made you will again 
destroy you. One man must not ruin another with his 
tongue, behind the other's back. Your goods and riches 
you will not enjoy unless spent on the poor. Honour 
your father and mother and love your neighbour as your- 
self, and bear not false witness, so shall I give you health 
and happiness, and be who cannot rightly hold this 
belief is lost. And whosoever works on one of the twelve 
forbidden days is cursed and damned and the earth shall 
open and swallow him up. I tell you through the mouth 
of my Mother, the holy Christian Church, and through 
the head of John my Baptist, that I the true Jesus 
Christ. have written this letter with my divine hand, 
and whosoever speaks against it, is cursed, damned, and 
doomed. and never more shall have help from me. Who- 
soever has this letter and does not make it known, is 
cureed by the Christian Church and deserted by my 
almighty power. And the letter is to be copied and sent 
from one to another. And whosoever has committed as 
many sins as there are sands in the sea, as Jeaves and 
grass on the earth, and as the starsin heaven, let him 
confess and repent and they shall be remitted him. I 
lay it upon you also by this curse, to keep this copy, and 
eo ehall you have help from me; and believe wholly 
what this letter teaches you, for who shal! not believe it 
shall be burnt and shall die, and shall be plagued, and 
bis children shall die a cruel death, Take care as you 
will be punished in hell to all eternity, and I shall ques- 
tion you on the day of judgment and you shall give me 
no answer, because of your great sins, Whosoever has 
this letter in his house, or carries it upon him, shall be 
heard by me, and neither thunder nor lightning shall 
do him harm, and he shall be preserved from fire and 
water. And whatever woman carries this letter on her, 
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shall rear lovely offepring, and shall have a happy time 
upon the earth. Now ends my command that I have 
sent to you by my angel St. Michael, through whom I, 
the true Jesus Christ, have made known this my pro- 


clamation.—Amen.” 
J. Exior Hopexrs. 


I am able to answer one of Dr. Sparrow Sixp- 
son’s questions concerning the letter a copy of 
which he has sent to‘N. & Q.’ It is to be ent 
in a printed form. The copy I have before me 
bears no date, but I imagine must have been 
printed in the early part of the last century. The 
printed sheet contains, beside the letter, a list of 
* Christ’s Cures and Miracles,’ and copies of ‘ King 
Agbarus’s Letter to Christ,’ ‘Our Saviour’s Answer,’ 
and ‘Lentulus’s Epistle to the Senate of Rome.’ 
There is also a representation of the head of the 
Saviour, with the words, in a circle round it, 
“Fairer than the children of men, Psal. xlv.” 
The printed letter differs very slightly from the 
copy furnished by Dr. Srupson, but I may point 
out that the name of “Lady Cubass” appears as 
Lady Cuba, and “ mesopotamia” has 


I cannot help Dr. Sparrow Simpson as to the 
origin of the supposed letter of our Lord, which 
formed a charm ; but I have seen two old printed 
copies of it differing in detail. To the letter is 
appended :— 

“King Agbarus’s Letter to our Saviour, and our 
Saviour’s Answer ; also His Cures and Miracles. Like- 
wise, Lentulus’s Epistle to the Senate of Rome, contain- 
ing a description of the Person of Jesus Christ.” 

One copy belonged to a sailor who went down 
with the Royal George. It had a likeness of our 
Lord on it, in a band, on which were the words : 
“Fairer then the sons of men.” The other copy 
was very similar, though more modern, and I should 
say about seventy years old, and was much valued 
by the old lady who it. No doubt the 
words in the letter, “ He that publisheth it to 
others, shall be blessed of Me,” has caused it to be 
disseminated, and I believe there are many copies 
in this part of the country. I have had a few 
copies of it printed, to supply my friends, and a 
few remain, which may be obtained of me. 

M. Coway. 
Swan Street, Portsmouth, 


A Lone Recorp (8 §. ix. 25, 233).—Now that 
poor Mr, W. J. Thoms is away, the centenarian 
mice will play. Mr. Ersert Branp—whose 
very romantic name sounds tly in the ear 
of a lover of Scott (see ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
canto iv.) —under the above heading mentions Isaac 

of Battle Abbey, who died in 1798, “ at the 
ripe old age of one hundred and twenty.” I can- 
not help being a little amused at the naive way in 
which Mr. Brawn states this, as if there were no 
doubt about it. Had Mr, Thoms been “to the 
fore” I fancy he would not have bad much trouble 


in exploding worthy Mr. Isaac Ingall’s hundred 
and twenty years. At all events, he would have 
thrown very considerable doubt on the matter, 
doubt amounting almost to entire disbelief. 
JoxaTHAN BovucuIER. 


Man-Jack” (8 viii. 409, 497; ix. 54).— 
Has it been forgotten that “ Jack’s Land,” in the 
sense of “any man’s land” is almost as “old as the 
hills.” Seebohm, in his ‘Early English Village 
Community,’ speaking of the odd corners of fields, 
called “ gores,” observes :-— 

“In other cases little odds and ends of unused land 
remained, which from time immemorial were called 
* No Man’s Land,’ or ‘ Any Man’s Land,’ or ‘ Jack’s Land,’ 
as the case might be.” 

This use of Jack is older than Chaucer and the 
pretty theory that “ everichone”=every John. 
Cuas, Jas. 


If R. R. will turn to his ‘Phrase and Fable’ 
he will find plenty of instances where “Jack” 
is used either as an affix or a prefix to betoken 
littleness, pretension, or inferiority, such, for 
instance, as “Jack-a-napes” or “ Jack-in-office,” 
when applied to men ; “ Jack Sprat,” when applied 
to boys who act the part of men; “ Jack-ass,” 
** Jack fox,” as applied to the males of inferior 
animals ; and there are numerous instances where 
it is applied to instruments which supply the 
place of, or represent, men or boys. “ Jack boots,” 
to which such particular exception is taken, are 
cumbrous boots, of thick, tough leather, and 
would bear the same relation to ordinary boots as 
Jack would to a gentleman. Hence the term in 
the sense I used. J. W. Awtisoy. 


J.S. Orr (8 §S. ix. 167).—This extraordinary 
character, with his long beard and cloak like a 
stage bandit, was well known in the streets of 
Glasgow ; but I cannot find another reference to 
him in any of my Glasgow books than the follow- 
ing in ‘The Annals of Our Time, 1837 to 1871, 
by Joseph Irving, Macmillan, 1880 :— 

“1856, February 25.—Rioting in British Guiana. A 
crazy enthusiast known as the ‘ Angel Gabriel,’ or Orr, 
exciting the Natives to rise against certain Portuguese 
Roman Catholics.” 

J. B. Fremixe. 


‘ Poaupuric Cronoore’ ix. 148, 196).— 
The following note is from Dr. Douglas Hyde's 
* Story of Early Gaelic Literature’:— 


“In the old texts this name (Conor) is written Con- 
cobar, in the modern language Conchibhair, which is, 
strange to say, usually pronounced not ‘Cun-hoo-war’ or 
*Cun-hoor’ ss spelt (whence the English form Conor), 
but Cruch-hoor (the ch is guttural) whence Banim’s 
*Crohore of the BilJhook,’ I have preferred to keep the 
English form Conor, but in ancient times the ) was 
certainly pronounced, though there are traces of its 
pronunciation being lost as early as the twelfth century. 
With curious conservatism it has been retained to this 
day in the spelling. Zimmer says he finds it spelt Con- 
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chor in the twelfth century book, the Liber Landavensis, 
from which, of course, Cnochor followed by easy meta- 
thesis, but as cn is pronounced as cr the present pro- 
nunciation arose.”—P. 43, 


Dublin, 


“ Avener ” (8 §, ix. 204).—My copy of John- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary,’ sixth edition, has the same 
definition of “oats” as that given by yourself. 
With regard to the ‘Imperial Dictionary’: Has some 
member of “‘ puir auld Scotland,” whether printer 
or compiler, quietly sought to avenge himself on 
the base Southron for his sup libel on the 
land across the Border? It seems as if it might be 
so. At all events, the first edition of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ edited by John Ogilvie, has: ‘‘ Avener, 
Avenor [Norm. French]. In English feudal law, 
an officer of the king’s stable whose duty was to 
provide oats.” The edition is dated 1850. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


W. A. Henpersoy. 


With reference to Dr. Johnson's definition of | F 


oats as a grain which feeds horses in England and 
people in Scotland, your readers may be reminded 
of the witty retort attributed to the late Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., that that is the reason that 
we have the best horses in England and the best 
people in Scotland. A similar joke was perpe- 
trated early in the century, when fossil footprints 
of extinct animals were found in certain sandstone 
rocks ; it was then remarked that if the footprint 
had been a Scotchman’s it would have been poiat- 
ing south, and if found in England it would never 
have pointed north, meaning that Sandy, finding 
the south pleasant and profitable, would not think 
of going back. Whereupon it was retorted that 
Sandy walks south, but rides back. 
C, Tomutxson. 
Highgate. 


“*Twiticat or Prare” (8 §, ix. 109, 137, 
175).—I think there can be but little doubt that 
the word toilet was used before 1727 in the sense 
of set or service of articles for personal adornment. 
Does not Pope himself so employ the term in the 
: +¢ of the Lock,’ in the lines quoted by Mr. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry ; and was not the ‘ Rape 
of the Lock’ written before the Georgian era, or, 
at any rate, before 1727? The history of toilette, 
a word which no doubt soon crossed the Channel, 
is pleasantly set forth in the third part of M. Alfred 
Franklin's ‘ Les Magazins de Nouveautés’ (in “La 
Vie Privée d'Autrefois” series), p. 231 :— 

“Le mot toilette avait déja [1722] une foule de sene, 
dont quelques-uns ont beaucoup vieilli. On nommait 

i le morceau d’étoffe dans lequel on enveloppait 
tous les menus objets nécessaires 4 Ja toilette, Cette 
étoffe fut plus tard remplacée par un coffre souvent trés 
riche. Le contenu ne tarda pas 4 prendre le méme nom 
0 le t venu, on 


le t uir, 
Ratait la toilette dépliée sur une table, celle-ci, qui jouait 
son tour le role de toilette, fut désignée de la méme 
maniére, Enfin, le fait de s’habiller étant toujours con- 


sécutif  I’étalage de la toilette, finit par prendre le méme 
nom. D’ou il résulte qu’en donnant toujours au mot 
toilette sa signification précise, on pouvait dire qu'une 
femme, déployant une toilette, y a trouvé une belle torlette, 
et qu'elle a fait sa toilette devant ea toilette.’ 

Sr. 


In Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s ‘ Letters,’ 
vol. ii. p. 28 (edition London, 1784), viz., in Letter 
xxxix., “To the Countess of , dated Pera of 
Constantinople, March 10, 0.8. [1718 %],” the 
following passage occurs :— 

“T went to see the Sultana Hafiten In her bed- 
chamber, her toilet was displayed, consisting of two 
looking-glasses, the frames covered with pearls,” &c. 

H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


Imacrvary Corns S. ix. 266).—Why 
should a louis be called imaginary? It was a 
louis under Charles X. Why not under the 
Republic? The word is now the usual form in 
rance. D. 


Mr. Grant Allen is mistaken in calling a guinea 
an “imaginary coin,” as there are many actual 
guineas in existence. It is not now, as it once 
was, a current coin, but should be styled a “ money 
of account.” In the same way a sovereign is a 
current coin, but a pound, which no living person 
has ever seen, is merely a money of account. 

So the Portuguese rei is now a money of account, 
having been so depreciated that a vintem ( = 20 reis) 
is only of the value of a halfpenny. Prices are 
calculated in milreis, a silver coin equivalent to 
1,000 reis=4s. 54d., or in 100 reis=5jd. The 
real, which in Spain is a silver coin, value 2}d., is 
in Portugal a money of account equivalent to 40 
reis or two vintems. Isaac TaYLor. 


Eacte Feartuers (8 S. ix. 187).—It is hardly 
likely, I think, that Browning, in the lines quoted 
from ‘ Memorabilia,’ refers to the superstition men- 
tioned in the extract from that delightful book 
‘ The Day-Book of Bethia Hardnere,’ a superstition 
I had never heard of until I read the book. Pro- 
bably it was merely the eagle’s pre-eminence among 
birds that he had in mind. Lyly (‘ Euphues, 
p. 214, in Arber's reprint) illustrates this in con- 
nexion with the bird’s “moulted feather”: ‘‘ The 
very feather of an Eagle is of force to consume the 
Beetle”; and Du Bartas still more emphatically 
(Sylvester's translation, p. 96) :— 

And so the Princely Eagles ravening plumes 
The feathers of all other Fowls consumes. 


C. B. 


For ‘* folk-lore ” on eagle’s feathers see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1" S. v. 462, 521. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Marisa §, viii. 305, 456 ; ix. 217),—Suarely 


Mr. Brrgseck Terry has somewhat strangely 
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misunderstood my meaning. When I said that | 0 fitch”—the fitch being the ‘‘vetch,” the 
marsh bad never been used as an adjective, I reference being to the seed- of that plant—a 
meant in the sense of marshy, as marish was. | pleasanter comparison than that under discussion, 
Almost every English substantive may be used to besides having the charm of alliteration, so accept- 


qualify another. Buta marsh man is not a marshy 
man (if there could be such a being) nor a marsh | 
marigold a marsby marigold. A dustman is no | 
doubt very often dusty; nevertheless we do not 
mean by the word a man composed of dust, but 
one whose occupation is to clear away dust. 


W. T. Lyryy. 
Blackheatb. 


Mr. Terry's view that marsh may be an ad- | 
jective seems to me hardly supported by his 
instances. Marsh in marsh-work, &c., is no more 
an adjective than spade in spade-work, or thunder | 
in thunderstorm, or tea in teapot, or pond in pond- | 
lilies, or foot in football, or clock in clock-tower, or | 
(I say it with all respect) than Birkbeck in Birk- | 
beck Terry, or Brook in Brook Green. 

R. F. 

The High House, Brook Green, W. 


Here is another instance of the modern use of 
this word :— 
Who shall decide where seed is sown ! 
Maybe some priceless germ was blown | 
To this unwholesome marish. 
* Lines to a Stupid Picture,’ Austin Dobson. 
Maréisons, the Belgian monastery in the district | 
of Dinant, furnishes an interesting use of the word. 
To the average Englishman the name would seem 
to contain a reference to the earthly career of the 
Virgin ; but, of course, the correct derivation is 
marais=marsb, au dessous below. The marsh 
exists there now at the foot of the bold escarpment | 
on which the monastery is built. 


able to the popular ear in proverbial —e 
G. 
18, Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 


This expression is common enough in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and always has reference to 
the parasites infesting dogs and sheep. Mr. J. 
Nicholson’s ‘ Folk Speech of East Yorkshire,’ 1889, 
has the expression, with the explanation, “a tick 
is a sheep-louse, which has always a full bloated 
appearance.” F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


The West Yorkshire equivalent for this expres- 
sion is ‘‘as full as a fitch ”—/itch=vetch ; and the 
allusion is, I suppose, to the yield being too large 
for the pod or husk. The idea is pleasanter than 
either “tick” or “louse,” and it bas the advan- 
tage of alliteration. E. 8. A. 


Henry Moyes, M.D. (8™ S. ix. 68, 137).—A 
minute biographical sketch of Dr. Moyes appears 
in ‘ Kay’s Portraits,’ vol. i. p. 177, Ed. Paton, 
1837. It is there stated that he died on 10 Aug., 
1807. See also vol. ii. p. 458. 

Wa. Crawrorp. 


Perta in THE Sixteenta Century (8 S. ix. 
226).—Readers of Sir W. Scott's ‘ Fair Maid of 
Perth’ will scarcely need to be reminded that 
‘*the fair city retained its peculiarity of having 
separate streets for each particular craft” down to a 
far later than the above. E. WaLrorp. 

entnor, 


Some illustrations of the connexion of streets 


ArTHUR MayaLt. | with trades are given at S. ii. 6. W. C. B. 
| 


Tapper”: 4 New Trape (8" §, ix. 126).— | 
I have inquired of several persons in the buildiog 
e, one a native of Glasgow, and all unite io 
declaring they never heard of such a trade. One 
man told me he had known a “‘ crow,” or one on 
the look-out, tap on the roof in a peculiar manner 
to give warning of the approach of the foreman or 
manager, but he would be a labourer, or one who 
did not go with the gang to the public-house. 
With regard to the ‘‘ knockers-up,” they are com- 
mon enough—in Deptford there is a woman who 
calls workmen at any hour; but the police do 
much of it, to the disgust of the knockers-up, 
whose remuneration is sixpence a week in London 
and the suburbs. AYEAER. 


Ang” (8! S. ix. 47, 112).—Is not C. C. B.’s 
field-name a shortened and incorrect pronunciation 
and spelling of “ mill-lades,” the field through which 
the head and tail races of the mill ran? Q. V. 


“‘As FULL as A TICK” (8 §, ix. 65).—There 
is a parallel expression in Cumberland, “as full as 


on Pewrer §S. ix. 167).—The 
| Second, Third, Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh Series of 
*N. & Q.’ contain inquiries for such a work as Cot, 

Fisuwick is in search of, but no information was 
elicited. Mr. Charles Welch, the librarian of the 
Guildball Library, read a paper on the history of 
| pewter before the Pewterers’ Company in April, 
| 1892, a full report of which appeared in the City 
Press for the 16th and 20th of thesame month. It 
contained no accountof any published book of marks, 
and I think we may therefore conclude that none 
| exists. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

| 71, Brecknock Road. 


I am under the impression that a series of articles 

| on this subject has appeared in the Bazaar, 

that the series has been published in book form by 
L. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London. 


Cever et AvpDax. 


Newspaper (8 8. vi. 508 ; vii. 112, 237, 432). 
—The various replies already forthcoming to m 
"query as to the earliest known use of the w 
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“‘newspaper” have not furnished any precise 
information on the point. I placed it at 1680, 
and the statement that “there are many instances 
of the use of this word, or words bearing the same 
signification, before that year,” does not carry the 
matter any further, for not a single instance of 
“newspaper” before that date is given. “News 
book,” of course, was the combization commonly 
employed, Pepys furnishing several instances 
between 1659 and 1666; but that is not “news- 
paper,” the word now always used, and it is con- 
cerning this special word I now again inquire. 
That the art of “newspapering "—to use a word 
of the Duke of Wellington’s—existed before news- 
papers may be judged, by the way, from some lines 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Wit without Money,’ 
Valentine exclaiming to bis brother Francisco :— 
Thou hast a handsome wit; stir into the world, Frank, 
Stir, stir for shame ; thou art a pretty scholar: 
Ask how to live! write, write, write any thing; 
The world’s a fine believing world; write news, 114 


Atrrep F, Roszsiys. 


Inscrisep Foyts (8 §, ix. 167, 253).—Mr. 
Grirritas is correct in saying that the Greek 
inscription mentioned by Mr. Hucues is to be 
seen at Knapton, Norfolk. I would add that the 
inscription is written on the six faces of the font 
cover, which is of wood, of considerable height, and 
very quaint. The date of the inscription is 1704. 
The font itself is of stone, of older date, sexagonal, 
and approached by three stone step:, surrounding 
the font. I have a rough sketch of the font and 
cover before me,and my recollection isthat the height 
of the font (steps, cover, and all) is some twelve 
feet. The font, and the beautiful (new) double 
hammer beam roof (oak) are well worth a visit. As 
you go up the path from the gate to the porch you 
pass, on your right, eight gravestones, evidently one 
family, and the united ages recorded thereon are 
either just over or just under (I forget which) 700 
years. I forgot to say that the font cover is sus- 
pended from the roof. Hic er Usigve. 


For information about the Greek font inecrip- 
tion quoted by Mr. T. Cann Hocues, reference 
should be made to ‘‘ Palindrome” in Dr. Brewer's 
‘Phrase and Fable.’ It will be found at p. 933 
of the new edition. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Gory or Gorer §S. ix. 108).—In the 
King’s County, in the district between Portarling- 
ton and Tullamore, the name Gorry is found 
amongst the farming class. In Connaught, I ree 
by ‘The Special Report on Irish Surnames,’ issued 
1894, there is found the name Gurry, but not 
Gorry. I may add that the latter is pronounced 
Gurry ; but in either form it is rarely found. The 
‘Special Report’ only gives two instances in 
Connaught. Francesca. 


Suaxkspeare’s ‘ Richarp III,’ (8* §. ix. 148, 
198).—I have read with great interest Mr. 
Baryarp's note on the oath which Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Richard III., and I bave 
been at the (pleasant) pains of looking out the 
passages in which it occurs. They are these :— 

Now by Saint Paul, this news is bad indeed.—I. i. 

Villains, set down the corse; or by Saint Paul 

1’ll make a corse of bim that disobeys.—I. ii. 

Advance thy halberd higher than my breast, 

Ur, by Saint Paul I'll strike thee to my foot.—I. ii, 

By holy Paul, they love his Grace but lightly 

That fill his ears with such diseentious mes - 

iii, 

Off with his head—now by Saint Paul I swear 

I will not dine until I see the same,—III. iv. 

By the apostle Paul, shadows to-night 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 

Than can the substance of ten thousand om - 

Mr. Barwarp observes that 6 July, “the 
festival of the entry of St. Paul into Rome, was 
Richard’s coronation day,” and deduces from this 
circumstance a probable connexion between the 
day and the king’s favourite oath. 6 July is the 
date of the coronation of Richard III., according 
to a good many authorities. So says Holinshed 
(edition 1585, p. 733), ‘‘the sixt daie of July.” 
So says Fabian’s ‘Chronicle,’and Baker’s ‘Chronicle,’ 
and Lingard (though in the margin only), and 
Dean Stanley in his ‘Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey’ (third edition, p. 74). 

Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, communicated to the first 
volume of the Archaologia some ‘‘ Observations 
on the Wardrobe Account for the year 1483, 
wherein are contained the Deliveries made for the 
coronation of King Richard the III.”; but, full as 
the details are, it does not give tbe actual day of 
the month on which the event occurred. 

On the other hand, Stow, in his ‘Annales’ 
(edition 1631), says that Richard came to the 
Tower by water on 4 July, 1483; that on 6 July 
he rode through the City of London towards West- 
minster, and that “on the morrow beeing the 
seuenth he with his wife Queene Anne were 
crowned.” And so says Sandford, ‘ Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England’ (p. 406): 
Richard “caused himself to be elected King the 
18th of June 1483. He is proclaimed the 22 
following, and crowned the 7th of July after.” 

Miss Strickland still further complicates the 
matter, for she says, ‘“‘The next day, July 5th, 
1483, the Coronation of Richard and his Queen 
took place” (‘Lives of the Queens,’ 1864, ii. 46). 
Are Holinshed, Fabian, Baker, and Stanley to be 
taken to outweigh Stow and Sandford? These 
authorities lie ready to my hand, and I have not 
searched further, save only that in that very useful 
book ‘The Annals of England, an Epitome of 


English History,’ which bears the imprimatur of 
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the Bishop of Oxford (given, however, long before 
he had attained to the episcopate), it is said that 
the king ‘‘ was crowned with much pomp, and a 
larger concourse than ordinary of the nobility, 
July 6”; and that Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ 
contents itself with the date 1483, without adding 
further particulars. 

I am not desiring to throw any doubt on Mr. 
Barwarp’s ingenious suggestion ; it interests me 
greatly. A visit to the Record Office would, I 
suppose, determine the exact date beyond all 
possibility of question. 

W. Sparrow Srmpsoy. 


Siy-zater (8 §S. viii, 288, 332; ix. 109, 169, 
236).—Mr. Owen has put three questions to me, 
which I answer specifically. (1) The term ‘‘sin- 
drinking” was not employed by my informant, 
nor does it occur in the text of my book. I used 
it in the index as the most convenient word for 
reference. (2) I do not know whether my in- 
formant was a Churchwoman or a Dissenter. (3) 
The name of my informant was Miss Alice 
Halifax, the daughter of a farmer, formerly living 
near Dronfield, in Derbyshire, afterwards at 
Ompton, in Nottinghamsbire, and now, I believe, 
near Newark. Miss Halifax collected folk-lore 
for me, and I wrote it down from her dictation. 
I am not aware that any ritual is now practised. 

8. O. Appr. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 


Tavucrpipes ix. 189).—Guessing is easy ; 


but to decide with certainty on what material the | 


* History’ of Thucydides was written is impossible, 
since no very early copies are in existence. There 
is a dated copy, now in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, which was written in 1314, and the Codex 
Palatinus and the Codex Vaticanus, both at Rome, 


are early copies, both assigned, on palzographical 


— to the eleventh century. All these are, I 
lieve, on parchment. Far older is a small scrap 


were bought at the price of one drachma and two 
obols for each sheet. 

We have from Egypt a MS. on papyrus at least 
two thousand years earlier than the time of Thucy- 
dides, as well as fragments of Greek authors— 
Homer, Plato, Euripides, and the orators—dating 
from the third century Bc. to the first, all-written 
on payprus, as well as the fragment of Thucydides 
already mentioned, which was sifted out of the dust- 
heaps of the Fayum by the Archduke Reiner. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Papyrus is mentioned by Herodotus (v. 58) as 
being in common use among the Jonian Greeks : 
“ Papyrus sheets are called skins (SipGépas) by the 
Tonians, from the old custom of usivg the skins of 
goats and sheep when papyrus was scarce.” An in- 
scription mentioned by Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
(‘Handbook of Greek and Latin Palsograpby,’ 
relating to the expenses of rebuilding the 

htheum at Athens in 407, shows that papyrus 
was used for a fair copy of the rough accounts 
which were first inscribed on tablets. Two sheets 
(xdprac Sve) cost at the rate of one drachma and 
two obols each, or a little over a shilling of our 
money. It seems certain, therefore, that papyrus 
was the material on which Thucydides wrote the 
“* fair copy ” of his history, though wax tablets may 
have been used in the process of composition. - 

C. A. J. Skeet, 


‘Curist on THE Mount or Otives,’ sy Cor- 


of papyrus now at Vienna, discovered among the 
Reiner papyri, and probably forming part of a 
complete copy, which may possibly be as early as 
the Christian era. 

These are the only certainties. The probabilities 
are that a rough copy was made on wooden tablets, 
from which a fair copy was transcribed on papyrus. 
At all events, these were the usual materials 
employed at Athens in the time of Thucydides. 
This we gather from the fragments of the interest- 
ing inscription which minutely records the details 
of the expenses entailed by the erection of the 
Erechtheum at Athens in the year 407 5.c., a time 
when Thucydides was engaged in the composition 
of his history. From this inscriptidn we learn that 
for making the rough copy of the accounts, two 
boards or wooden tablets were purchased, each of 
them costing two drachmas, while the fair copy 
was transcribed on papyrus, of which two sheets 


REGGIO ix. 247).—Mr. Fairholme’s conten- 
tion was not, as the Ducness or WELLINGTON 
seems to imply, that there was no picture rightly 
so styled at Apsley House in 1853, but that a 
picture of the same subject in his possession, and 
not the Apsley House one, corresponded to the 
description given by Vasari in the well-known 
passage in his life of Correggio. The incidence of 
| the light on the figures of our Lord and the angel 
| was the main evidence brought by Mr. Fairholme 
in support of his assertion, which was never, I 
think, taken seriously by connoisseurs. Indeed, 
the pedigree of the Apsley House picture, and the 
history of its passing to Pio Visconti, and thence 
to Philip IV. of Spain, until its final acquisition by 
the Duke of Wellington after the battle of Vit- 
toria, are sufficiently well known to invalidate 
counter claims much better supported than Mr. 
Fairholme’s. His picture may possibly be a some- 
what varied replica of tne original ; the example in 
the Uffizi is probably another. 
Oswatp Honrer 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


No reply to Mr. Fairholme’s letter of 20 April, 
1853, appears in the Athenceum for that or the two 
following years. Everarp Home Cotemay. 


“Hana” (8 §. vi. 66, 198, 271; vii. 354; 


| Vii. 38, 117).—Pror. Sxeat’s explanation of the 
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origin of this expression seems more satisfactory 
than any yet advanced. Are we indebted to the 
Daily News, 4 Aug., 1848, for the usual explana- 
tion? I bave just met with the following in ‘A 
Glossary of Provincial Words used in Teesdale,’ 
1849 

“ Ha-ha! n., a sunk fence. This kind of boundary is 
said to have been first planned by a Stowe gardener, 
Bridgeman, who destroyed walle, and let in views of the 
country by means of this fosse, which, it is supposed, 
obtained the name of Aa/ fa/ from the surprise ex- 
pressed by the common people when they found their 
progress unexpectedly checked by the concealed barrier.” 
Daily Neios, ut supra. 

N. Bailey, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ vol. ii. second 
edition, 1731, has “ Ha-ha (in gardens), a small 
canal of water.” 

The Connoisseur, No. 135, 26 Aug., 1756, bas : 

A wooden arch is bent astride 

A ditch of water four foot wide ; 

With angles, curves, and zigzag lines, 

From Halfpenny’s exact designs, 

In front a level lawn is seen 

Witbout a shrub upon the green ; 

Where Taste would want its first great law, 
But for the skulking sly Ha-Ha ; 

By whose miraculous assistance 

You gain a prospect two fields distance. 


F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 


Hicucate Jewish Acapemy §. ix. 148). 
—Howitt says, ‘Northern Heights of London,’ 
1869, p. 397 :— 

“Some years ago, there was a Jewish Academy at 
Highgate, conducted by Mr. Hyman Hurwitz. hess 
the only thing of the kind in the kingdom, except one on 
@ small scale at Brighton. It had generally about a 
hundred pupils, sons of the chief families of the Jews; 
end there was a synagogue for their use. There was 
also a school for Jewish young ladies established by Miss 
Hurwitz, the sister of Mr. Hurwitz.” 


As a Mr. Neumegen kept a school for Jews, 
¢. 1829-42 (vide Prickett’s ‘Highgate,’ 1842, 
p. 117, and Lloyd’s ‘ Highgate,’ 1888, p. 202), at 
the house formerly occupied by Sir John Hawkins, 
which adjoins the premises now the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and we have no record of a 
Jewish Academy elsewhere in Highgate, is it not 
very probable that Hurwitz bad conducted his 
school on the same premises, which were among 
the most suitable for the purpose? The book 
referred to being scarce, and vol. i. only, allow me 
to add sufficient of the title, &c., for identification ; 
it may find the other volume, if ever issued. 
Apparently it was privately printed. (A Hebrew 
heading) ; or, “ Elements of the Hebrew Language, 
in two parts. By Hyman Hurwitz, Master of the 
Jewish Academy, Highgate, London. Printed for 
the Author, 1807.” Followed by an address “To 
the Founders of the Jewish Academy at Highgate 
and its supporters.” Signed, Hyman Hurwitz, 
Highgate, 13 Oct., 1807. Grorce Potter. 


10, Priestwood Mansione, Archway Road, N. 


Freemasonry : Atbert Pixe ix. 147, 
210).—I must confess that the accounts given of 
Albert Pike at the last reference much astonished 
me. Not that the details of bis eventful life are 
incorrect, but he is made out to have been nothing 
more than an ordinary Freemason, though an un- 
usually distinguished one. Very different is the 
account given of his Freemasonic career in two 
French books which came under mv notice some 
months ago, viz., ‘ Le Diable au XIX° Siécle,’ by 
Dr. Bataille (real name, I believe, Hacke), Del- 
homme and Briguet, Paris (no date, but 
since 1893, I should say); and the ‘ Mémoires 
d’une Ex-Palladiste,’ by Miss Diana Vaugban (A. 
Pierret, Paris), begun in July, 1895, and still 
appearing once a month. By the first of these 
two writers (i. 327) Pike is styled ‘‘ Le chef de la 
franc-mac¢onnerie universelle,” which is very much 
“« the chief of world-wide Freemasonry ” of F. A. P. 
But the title given to him by Miss Vaughan 
(p. 21), viz., ‘‘Souverain Pontife de la haute 
maconnerie luciférienne,” seems to me much 
more appropriate, inasmuch as Dr. Bataille also 
charges him with having been a Luciferian.* I 
fancy I have seen him likewise styled ‘‘le chef 
supréme du Palladisme.” Compare the last para- 
graph but one of this note, where Miss Vaughan 
uses the words “le chef supréme du Palladium.” 

But these terms, Palladist, Palladism, Luci- 
ferian (and Luciferianism), may puzzle some of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ as a year ago they 
would have puzzled myself, and I may, perhaps, 
therefore, be allowed to say a few words about 
them. Luciferians and Palladists are both wor- 
shippers of Lucifer (the words Satan and Satanist 
are commonly eschewed (see Bat. i. 36, 379, 380), 
excepting by opponents of the doctrines, though 
an Italian Luciferian, Carducci, has written a long 
and remarkable hymn to Satan, given by Bataille 
ji. 387), and there seems to be but little difference 
between the two words, though Miss Vaughan 
would, I fancy, apply the word Palladistt rather 


* See i, 395, where, speaking of Pike, he says: “Cette 
renommée était telle que lorsqu’on parle de Pike a n'im- 
porte qui, aux Etats-Unis, on est sir d’avoir, avjourd’bui 
encore, cette réponse: ‘Le général Pike? oui, je sais; 
yous voulez dire le magicien de Charleston, le grand- 

rétre d'une religion secréte ot l'on adore le diable?’ 

ur ce point, il n'y a chez personne aucune hésitation ; 
la pratique du satenisme oe Albert Pike est de notoriété 
publique de l'autre cété de l’'Océan.” 

+ Palladist comes from Palladium, and this isa statue 
found in all Luciferian lodges in a place of honour. It 
has the head and hind-feet of a gigantic he-goat with 
a human body and arms, and the breasts of a woman, 
and is called Baphomet, a word explained by Dr. 
Bataille (i. 215). The original Bapbomet is said to have 
been given centuries ago to the Templars (who are 
accused of having been Lesiferiane) by Lucifer himeelf, 
and is still preserved at Charleston (i. 67, 196 
engueving of the Baphomet now at Calcutta is given 
i. 89. 
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to the second class of Luciferians than to the first. 
For Miss Vaughan would divide the Luciferians 
into two classes, those who worship Lucifer 
sincerely, because they suppose him to be superior | 
morally and physically to the God of the Hebrews, | 
whom they call, by way of derision, by the Jewish | 
name Adonai, whilst they term Lucifer ‘‘ Le 

Dieu-Bon”; and, secondly, those who worship | 
Lucifer, knowing him to be bad, but yet esteem- 
ing him superior in every way to Adonai. I need 
scarcely say that Miss Vaughan, who is now a_ 
Roman Catholic, considers that she always be- 
longed to the first class, and that she ceased to be 
a Palladist when at length she discovered that 
the great majority of the Palladists belonged to the | 
second class, 

With regard to the origin of Luciferianism 
or Palladism, Bataille would trace it back to 
Simon Magus. Miss Vaughan is more modest, 
and attributes it to two or three members of the 
Italian family Socini (the founders of Socinianism), 
who lived in the sixteenth century. One of her 
own ancestors, Thomas Vaughan, surnamed (so 
she says) Eirepwus Philalethes, had much to do 
with keeping it alive in the seventeenth century. | 
Both she and Bataille agree that it is very much 
older than ordinary Freemasonry, which they say 
did not begin till 1717, and herein they agree | 
with the ‘ Encyc. Brit.’ (ninth edition). 

According to Bataille, then, Albert Pike, though | 
a Freemason as early as 1833 (he was born, strange 
to say, on the same day as Mr, Gladstone, 29 De- | 
cember, 1809), did not become a declared Occultist | 
or Palladist till 1870, and his grand lodge (or 
whatever it is called) was not at Washington (as | 
Mr. Frost says), but at Charleston. He lived at | 
Washington, it is true, bat as, according to Miss 
Vaughan (who was associated with him for years, 
and was by bim enabled to see and to speak to | 
Satan in person, p. 24 sqq.), he enjoyed the “don | 
de transport instantaré” (p, 23), the great dis- | 
tance between the two towns was of no import- 
ance to him. It was then that he began to devote | 
himself to the organization of Palladism through- 
out the world, and it was his great success in this 
very important matter that earned for him the 
titles which I have quoted above. 

Palladism is, and I think justifiably, much 
dreaded by Roman Catholics in France and Italy. 
The chief and avowed aim of the Palladists, who 
would seem to be very numerous, is to overturn 
the Pope and his religion ; and if it is true that 


| comes amiss to me. 


could have been associated with Albert Pike; but 
although (according to Bataille) most or many of 
the Pulladists, seem first to bave passed through 
the thirty-three degrees of ordinary Masonry,* 
yet this is not always so, and cannot have been so 
in the case of women. And there are, it is said, 
many androgynous lodges among the Palladists, 
Miss Vaughan herself says, in her ‘ Palladium 


| Régénéré et Libre’ (p. 31), ‘‘On a répandu le 
bruit que Palladisme et Msconnerie sont presque 


synonymes. Erreur profonde. II ne suffit pas 


| d étre franc-mscon pour devenir palladiste; d’autre 


part, il est de nombreux palladistes qui ne sont 


| pas francs-mrcgons. Méme avec la Constitution 


simonienne, le chef eupréme du Palladium pour- 
rait n’appartenir & aucune loge magonnique.” 

There are, she maintains, Luciferians in England ; 
indeed, she gives the name of the “ chef actuel des 
Lucifériens Anglais” (p. 247); but I will not 
repeat it here. 

In conclusion I may state (in order that I may 
not be suspected of partiality) that I am neither a 
Roman Catholic, a Freemason, nor a Luciferian, 
and that if I take interest in this matter, it is 
simply that, as a man, nothing that is human 
F, Cuance. 

P.S.—With regard to Pike’s Peak, Bataille 
says A. Pike was the first to climb it in his youth ; 
but in the ‘Oyclopedia of Names’ (Fisher 
Unwin, 1895) we are told that it was explored in 
1806 by General Z. M. Pike. 


Corpies (8 §. viii. 207, 277, 390, 515).— 
Glancing over the Falkirk Herald of 21 March I 
happened on the following advertisement : “ Found, 
Small Black and White Dog in Bo’ness Road. 


| Apply Cupples, Ingleside, Grangemouth.” On con- 


sulting Slater's ‘ Directory of Scotland,’ 1893, I find 
correspondingly on p. 1140, under “Grangemouth,” 
‘*Cupples, William, Esq., J.P., Ingleside.” The 
next page gives the name of William J. Cupples, 
householder, Glenbrook Cottage, Bo’ness Road ; 
and these being the only two instances of the name 
in the United Kingdom I have ever come across, 
perhaps mentioning the fact may be of interest 
and service to Mr. Cupptes, of Boston, United 


States. Water M, Granam Eastoy. 
Carron Hall, Stirlingshire. 


This family is represented in several of the 
Australian colonies : Victoria, New South Wales, 


and New Zealand ; and I shall be able to give 


many of them play an important part in the | some further information on this point before long. 


litics of both these countries (Crispi is said to | 


a Palladist), it is not surprising that many 
Roman Catholics feel anxious, Indeed, an anti- 
Masonic league, “ La Ligue du Labaram Anti- | 
Magonnique,” has quite recently been formed in 
France. 

It may seem surprising that Miss Vaughan | 


The name is in each case spelt exactly as above. 
Its best-known members, hitherto, appear to be 


George Cupples (author of ‘ The Green Hand’ and 


some other sea stories), said by competent authori- 


* This is why he often calls Occultism, Luciferianism, 
, or Satanism, “la haute maconnerie,” ¢. 
i. 305. 
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ties to be one of the very few writers who has 

described ships and sailor life with strict accuracy ; 

and his wife, Ann Jane Cupples, a prolific novelist 

and miscellaneous author. I cannot, so far, find 

any trace of the manor of Coupals, cos. Essex and 

Suffolk. James Tapor. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 

Rome and Pompeii. By Gaston Boissier, (Fisher 

Unwin.) 
M. Borssrer, a member of the French Academy, under- 
takes to act as cicerone ina series of archeological 
rambles through the chief remains of antiquity in 
Central Italy. He is evidently at home with his subject, 
and proves a very competent and well-informed guide. 
Beginning with the Forum and the Palatine, he takes us 
in succession to the Catacombe, Hadrian's Villa, Ostia, 
and Pompeii, and has something instructive and interest- 
ing to say about each. He gives us as he goes a popular 
summary of the results at which such eminent anti- 

varies as Rossi, Fiorelli, and Helbig have arrived. 
Pollowing in the steps of the last-named writer, he has 
a long and interesting disquisition on the Pompeian 
paintings, which belong, he considers, to the Alexandrian 
echool of art, and were inspired by the Ovidian school 
of poetry. In his chapter on the Catacombs he brings 


out the fact, which bas been generally lost sight of, that 
the earliest converts to Christianity in Italy did not con- 
sist solely of the lowest classes, the freedmen and slaves, 
but embraced also, as the tombs testify, some of the 


most illustrious families of Rome—the Cornelii, the 
AXailii, and the Cacilii. The story of the patient and 
brilliant researches by means of which Signor Rossi 
succeeded in laying open the crypt which concealed the 
remains of four of the earliest Popes, and had lain for- 
gotten for fifteen centuries, is happily told and will be 
new to mostreadere. In describing, however, the well- 
known grotesque grafiito in the house on the Palatine, 
with the inscription ** Alexamenos adores his god,” M. 
Boissier does not seem to be aware of the suggestion 
that the central figure is not ass-headed, as he assumes, 
but intended to represent the jackal-headed Anubis. 
The col/uvies of Oriental superstitions then existing at 
Rome renders this far from improbable. The roughly 
drawn person, by the way, who is raising his hand to 
bis mouth in worship, is here ludicrously described 
as‘‘a parson”! Too many such misprints have been 
allowed to pass—¢e.g., “ Pomporius,” Pathagoriciane,” 
“ Evandor,” “Turtullian,” yousnrjpioy, And that Mr. 
D. H. Fisher, the translator, has not quite shaken off 
the fetters of his original is proved by the occurrence 
of one “Celse” among the philosophers (p. 208), and 
“ Denys” of Halicarnassus among the historians (p. 82). 

is was eminently » volume which would have been 
bettered by illustrations, but we have to content our- 
selves with some ground plans, which are good, indeed, 
to far as they go, but that is bardly far enough. 


— Memories of Paris. By F. Adolphus. (Blackwood 
Sone. ) 

Mr. ADoLpuvs was resident in Parie during the halcyon 
days of the last empire and the troublous times which 
followed, From time to time he wrote home a lively 
account of the stirring events that were passing before 
his eyes, which ap in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
These, with some additions, he has now gathered into 


a volume which, being written with a light and se 
turesque pen, we have found agreeable reading. he 
cut-ot-door life of the gay city, with its grisettes and 
marchands ambulants, as it existed forty years ago; the 
last days of the pinchbeck empire ; the siege ; the entry 
of the Germans, a great spectacular failure as it seems ; 
the horrors of the Commune ; the détise in the Place de 
Vendéme pass in turn before our eyes with a vivid 
actuality which only an observant eyewitness could 
impart. We enjoy the sensation of assisting at the 
making of — Many of the author’s adventures 
were sbared with his friend Laurence Oliphant, the 
Times co mdent, with whom he lived on terms of 
intimacy. he hi matter is relieved by some 
lighter chapters on the opera and indoor life of the 
Parisians and an account of Mr. Worth, the modist, as 
seen in the bosom of his family. As conveying the im- 
pressions of a well-informed spectator, who understood 
and sincerely loved the French people, the book has more 
than a passing interest. 


Part IV. of the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society has 
an account. by the editor, of ‘The Book-plate of Dr. 
Christoph Jacob Trew, which, in a reduced form, is 
reproduced. Mr. W. Bolton has an illustrated account 
of ‘ The Jacobean Style in Book-plates,’ and Mr. James 
Roberts Brown deals with the fine plate of William 
Musgrave, M.D., of Exeter Some of Mr. Clement 
Shorter's plates are reproduced, One shows four monks 
laughing over an edition of Rabelais, which might, 
perhaps, as easily have moved them to tears. The fifth 
annual general meeting of the Society is fixed for 15 May, 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, where will be held 
the annual exhibition, 


In a baker’s dozen of articles in the Fortnightly, most 
of them political, controversial, and the like, two or 
three are to be found which may be calmly studied by 
peaceful folk, The essay of Mre. Janet E. Hogarth on 
‘ Sudermann’s Novels,’ though it holds out possibilities of 
controversy, must count among these. It is laudatory 
as a whole, but declares that the works exercise a 
depressing influence, and adds, “ It is impossible not to 
grow impatient over wearisome insistence upon trivial 
domestic details, over needless elucidation of perfectly 
simple motives, over dénotiments unduly retarded, over 
the too-frequent reappearance of familiar types.” To 
appreciate the worth of its criticism exacts a knowledge 
of Sudermann’s works which we cannot claim. Accordi 
to Madame Blaze de Bury, Jules Lemaitre, the bo 
Lundiste, whose works are much studied in England, is 
the special delight of the Parisian public. She very 
justly holds that he is eeen to much greater advantage 
m his criticisms than in his plays. Seldom, indeed, in 
spite of the examples of Lessing and Goethe, is a good 
critic aleo a good dramatist, She quotes a curious per- 
version of the old De Couci motto adopted by Lemaitre, 
“ Prince ne puis, Bourgeois ne vaux, curieux suis."’ Mrs, 
Lynn Linton is very severe on ‘ Viewy Folk,’ and also 
upon views, which, as she says, mean fads. Everything 
this clever lady writes is worth reading; but this is 
scarcely in her vein.—The most distinctly literary 
portion of the contents of the Nineteenth Century consiste- 
of Mr. Herbert Paul’s ‘ Decay of Classical Quotation.’ 
It begins with an admirable reply, assigned in ‘Le Lys 
Rouge’ by M. Anatole France to Schmoll, who, when 
his proffered hand was refused by Marmet with the 
words ** Je ne vous connais ” gaid, “‘ Me prenez-vous 
pour une inscription latine?" What follows is in part 
a review of Mr. Mackail’s ‘ History of Latin Literature.’ 
‘ The Fetish of Publicity’ of Dr. John Macdonell argues 
in favour of giving a judge more control over the law 
court with regard to the c of the audiences, acd 
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s with disfavour the notion that idlers should be 
admitted to gloat over details unfit for publication. While 
agreeing with much that is said, there are passages in the 
article with which we are at entire disaccord. Prof. 
Douglas has “annihilated,” to use Prof. Max Miiller’s 
word, M. Notovitch, the pretended discoverer of a 
Tibetan life of Christ, ‘Vie inconnue de Jésus-Christ. 
He bas been to Himis monastery, in which the MS. was 
gaid to exist, and bas interviewed the Lama of Himis, 
with the result that the book, which : has gone 
through eleven editions, proves to be an entire fabrica- 
tion. Mrs, Chapman bas an amusing ‘Dialogue on 
Vulgarity’; Sir Joseph Crowe, C.B., has a paper on 
* Niccola Pisano and the Renasoence of Sculpture’ ; and 
Sir Charles Robinson one on ‘Picture Conservation.’ 
—More space is devoted to literature in the New Review, 
in which there are many interesting and valuable 
articles. Foremost among these we are disposed to put 
*The Real Pepys’ of Mr. Charles Whibley. It deals, of 
course, with Mr. Wheatley’s new edition of the immortal 
* Diary,’ and is becomingly severe upon Ruseell Lowell, 
who spoke of Pepys as a Philistine, and on a professional 
historian, who discovered that Pepys lacked enthusiasm. 
Mr. Wheatley’s edition, Mr. Whibley holds, comes thirty 

short of perfection—this meaning that thirty pages 
of the ‘Diary’ are suppressed as unclean. The whole 
article is quite excellent. Mr. F, Anstey holds up to 
great derision and disapproval the moral and religious 
pabulum on which children at the beginning of the 
century were fed. Mr, Kenworth Grahame bas one of 
his inimitable pictures of child life. Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
unconsciously supports Mr. Whibley’s contention con- 
cerning Pepys when he begins his ‘Candour in Bio- 
graphy’ with the words, “ Publish everything. To 
suppress is to falsify history.” ‘The Plattner Story’ is 
a very ingenious bit of diablerie or fancy.—The Century 
Magazine opens with a paper on ‘The Old Olympic 
Games,’ vigorously illustrated by A. Castaigne. The 
wrestling, boxing, and the pancratium permitted a good 
deal of violence. ‘Four Lincoln Conspiracies’ is a 
stirring record of the pr dings antecedent and subse- 
quent to the murder of Abrabam Lincoln. It is a 

ood piece of writing. Mr. Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon 
naparte' has reached the time of the seizure of Spain 
and Portugal, from which injudicious and indefensible 
proceedings the decay of Bonaparte’s prestige began. 
*The Churches of Périgueux and Angouléme’ is an 
interesting and a well-illustrated article. We dissent 
wholly, however, from the opinion expressed by the 
writer concerning Périgueux.—Scribner’s opens with a 
long account of Lord Leighton, from the pen of Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse. This is accompanied by a lifelike 
portrait, from a photograph, and a selection of illustra- 
tions from the painter's works, on which Leighton was 
himeelf consulted. Among the designs reproduced are 
«The Return of Persephone’ and ‘The Bath of Psyche.’ 
Two papers are devoted to the forthcoming revival of 


Fane, the story of which is sufficiently grim. ‘The 
Romeo of Mantua’ and ‘Secrets in Cipher’ are good 
portions of an excellent number.— Most striking am 
the contents of Temple Bar is ‘ The Queen of the Desert, 
under which title is told the romantic story of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. ‘The Land of Nod’ is the figurative 
title of an article displaying much reading in out-of-the- 
way quarters. We can only wonder why the author, 
while quoting from Beaumont and Fletcher, missed the 

assage, “ Cun charming sleep,” of all others the aptest 
or his pur . A vigorous description of ‘ Journeymen 
Smugglers’ and ‘Henry Purcell’ repay perusal.— Ste- 
phanie de Liancourt,’ with which Macmulan’s opens out, 
is strangely mystic and weird. ‘ The Father of the British 
Navy ’ deals with the recently issued life of Lord Hawke. 
‘ Unfinished Books’ is a pleasant literary gossip concern- 
ing Byron, Keats, Coleridge, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
other celebrities.—To the Gentleman's Mr. James Hooper 
sends a paper of high antiquarian interest on ‘God in 
Gloucestershire.’ The m»gazine is gradually regaining 
its antiquarian flavour. ‘ Unpublished Letters of Theo- 
dore Hook’ are to some extent disappointing. — Mr. 
Wedmore oe the English Illustrated with ‘ Eight 
Presidents of the Royal Academy,’ from Sir Joshua to 
Sir John, as Millais is sure in time to be called. ‘Dr, 
Nansen’s Polar Expedition’ is the subject of a paper, as 
is ‘An April Holiday.” Mr. William Simpson gives a 
grim account of the sufferings in the trenches at Sebas- 
topol, and Mr. Bensusan lets a terrible light into ‘ The 
Torture of Trained Animals.’ A perusal of this will do 
something to check that order of exhibition.—Mr. Austin 
Dobson contributes to Longman’s a valuable life of 
* Thos. Gent, Printer.’ Mr, Lang meanwhile gives some 
more of his whimsicalities.—Tne Cornhill has a vivid 
picture of ‘ Florida in Winter’ and a pleasing paper on 
* Animal Tempers,’—Chapman’s Magazine and Belgravia 
supply abundance of fiction, 

Part XXXL. of Cassell's Gazetteer begins a new volume, 
and extends from Kilteel to Kirketead, Among many 
descriptions it contains one, with an illust: m, of 
King’s Lynn. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wisbes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

M. H. C. (“ Authorship of ‘ Paul Pry’”). —This is 


the Olympic games, one of them ‘ Restoring the Stadi 

at athens ‘The History of the Last Quarter Century 
in the United States’ is concluded, It will shortly, in a 
revised edition, be published separately. ‘The New 
Photography by Cathode Rays’ is dealt with, and there 
is a paper by Henry Norman on ‘The Quarrel of the 
English-speaking People.’—‘Knole and its Memories,’ 
which appears in the Pall Mall, is by Lord Sackville, 
who ia, of course, the most appropriate historian of this 
delightful spot. It is capitally illustrated, and in many 
minde will revive delightful recollections. ‘Wolfe at 
Quebec,’ which precedes it, is most dramatically illus- 
trated. In striking contrast with Knole is ‘ Bagatelle,’ 
of which a good account is given by M. Yriarte. Very 
striking are the illustrations to ‘The Siren,’ by Violet 


bsolutely due to John Poole. See latest volume of 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Sceptic (“ Madame Stephens ”).—See 8. xi. 497. 

Katuteen Warp (“Vox populi vox Dei”).— The 
origin of the saying is uncertain. See ‘ N, & Q.,’ 1* 8, 
passim ; 7” 8, i. 120; ii. 212. 

NorTice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 

"s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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OOK-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
in Best Style on Wood, , or Steel. Specimens sent on 
application. One Shilling each Set, viz. Modern (2) Medi- 
g@val; (3) Non-Heraldic.— THOMAS “MORING, 52, High born, 
Leadon, W.C. 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS T (ed —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily Bro- 
cared Acknowledged the most expert Book finder extant 
State warts to BAK &k'S Great op, Birmingham — Books saan 
Lent, or Exchangea 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 


BOOKSE LLERS, 
of 27 and 20, West 23rd-street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most ‘favourable terms, orders for their 
own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


OTHERAN 8S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 
RE, No. 552, just published, for March 25, contains the usual 
A ‘Gelontion of Ancient and Modern Books at very moderate prices. 


Post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C. ; 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1s51. 
I K BECK BAN K, 


uthan. 
TWO-AND-a- HALF T INTREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
on demand 


PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthiy oe when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams on 
Deposit, and allows lnterest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASES a HUUSB for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND S8OCIET 
HOW to PURCHASE a for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per M 


Toe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

This Branch of the Library, which has been 
considerably increased, now contains upwards of 
80,000 Books in Frencn, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
and ITaLtaAN for CIRCULATION and SALE. 

A Complete List of the New Publications added 
to the Library is issued every month, and will be 
sent to any address postage free on application. 


CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS for 1896, 
1s. 6d, each. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 
30-34, New Oxford-street ; 
241, Brompton- -road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., London ; 


and Barton Arcade Manchester. 


ACTS. of the JESUS-HUXLEY CASE on 
NOAH'S FLOOD: explaining all the Glactal-Age Difficulties. 24. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ot sw oe Bighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date."’"—Guardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


Reece? COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Facts ty the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


adapted to Ay ter 
Dr. B. A. itor of Astronomical Journal. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


CHATTO & WINDOS, 214, Piccadilly. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
FROUDE on the COUNCIL of TRENT. 
LOCKER-LAMPSON'S CONFIDENCES 
IRELAND in the REIGN of ELIZABETH 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for ASIA MINOR 
s— 
SOME SCOTTISH ANTHOLOGIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
‘RATTLIN the REEFER'—The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY '"—DEAF and DUMB HEROINES in FICTION—The 
EDUCATION BILL—A QUESTION of COPYRIGHT. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The L of Electricity; The Literature of Ento- 
mology; Ge hical Notes; A | Notes; Soci $ 


Meetings; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Arab Art at Cairo; Minor Exhibitions; New Prints ; The 
Tiara of Saitapharnes at the Louvre ; Sale ; Gossip 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Recent Plays; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, poeemn'e: -buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the SUMMER MONTHS, a SMALL HOUSE in 
central position, near b Stetions, having good open view to the 
South. Three pempccem, five Bed-rooms. Kitchen, &c., on the 
floor. Or would with attendance. —Write AMOs, 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 1 PAPER - PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL Leadenhall-street, 


GTICKPHAST Paste really sticks 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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SPECIAL LIST OF REMAINDERS 


Offered, on this occasion only, to clear, at greatly reduced prices by 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


ORDERS RECEIVED AT 186, STRAND, LONDON, OR AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 


To which they are forwarded carriage paid. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
BRAY (ANNA ELIZA), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. Edited by J. A. KEMPE 


BROWN (OLIVER MADOX): a Biographical Sketch, 1855-1874. By J. H. INGRAM. 2 Portraits 
BUSCH (M.)—OUR CHANCELLOR: Sketches for an Historical Picture. 2 vols. 


CECIL (GENERAL SIR E. VISCOUNT WIMBLEDON), LIFE and TIMES. Cc. DALTON. “2 vols. 30 


CLUB CAMEOS: Portraits of the Day. Illustrated by R. Browne... am fo 
COLE (G. R. FITZROY)—The PERUVIANS at HOME ° 
DINING, The ART of. By THOMAS WALKER, M.A. Witha Preface ‘and Note by YF. SUMMERLEY 


DOLET, ETIENNE, The MARTYR of the RENAISSANCE: a Biography. By R. C. CHRISTIE, M.A. 18 


DUNPHIB (C. J.)—The CHAMELEON : Fugitive Fancies on Many-Coloured Matters a 
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